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Education 





PA, BELGIU M.—Pensionnat de Demoiselles. 

—Madame Lecoy requires young lady to teach 
English one hour daily ; she would receive lessons 
in French and German; half fees, References in 
England from parents. , 








Books for Sale. 





ISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 

by I; W. Kaye and Col. G. B. MALLESOoN. 
Large type, Library edition, 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, with 
Index, Maps, and Plans. Published at {6 ros. 6d. 
for 47s. 6d. net.—WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





HE ANCESTOR, complete set, 12 vols., as 
issued, 35s.; fArcheologia Cantiana, 26 
vols., {10 10s. ; Encyclopedia Britannica, 36 vols., 
“Times” edition, half morocco, as published, 
£9 98.—W. E. Goutpen, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World, Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 








Typewriting 





“T TPS wairine (all branches). Notes, 
Re Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully A 

at home (Remington), Good paper. ers 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
oe copies.— M., L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 

READING.—-Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy ; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


——— 


‘T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MeEssEr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 











Hotel 





ABERYSTWYTH. — THE QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application. —W.H. PALMER, 
Proprietor, 








SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 


GLAISHER’S Supplementary Catalogue. 
Now Ready. 


LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND Discount BooKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 
Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA- 


TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE- 
PRINTS, the BEST FICTION, etc. etc. 


All Lists Free on Application. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 


Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach, 
oat ta re tg eat are 
28. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 


Lonpons J CLARKE & CO, 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION, 


PROVIDENT 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and tueir 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits im all cases of need. 

For further mformation apply to the Secretary, Mr 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row E.C. 











Publishers’ Media. 


THE SPHERE 
:6d. Weekly. 


A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 


Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Gieat New Street, B.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 








Tue Evenxinc Paper or THE Epucatep Man 
anv His Famity. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. } 


Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newson Srxper, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
ro or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoeruLar FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art 
and Dramatic Events. 
Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 





THE LIVERPOOL COURIER 
ESTABLISHED 1808. DAILYZAND WEEKLY. 


The ‘‘ Liverpool Courier” is a first-class newspaper 
having a very large circulation in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales. 


SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ PAGE EVERY FRIDAY 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


Is the most widely circulating paper in the 
our Western Counties. 


Lonpon Private WirE OFFICE: 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PLymouTHism, Lonpon.”™ 
Telephone No. : 165 HoLsorn. 





Applications for above spaces should 
be made to Messrs, Crossley & Co., 
574 Coleman Street, London, EC. 
Special Rates for a Series will be 
quoted, 
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The Library of 
Useful Stories 


A SERIES OF POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MANUALS ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, 
WRITTEN BY SPECIALISTS. POTT 8vo, 
CLOTH, 1s. EACH ; POST FREE, 1s. 2d. EACH. 








The Story of 


A Grain of Wheat. By William C. Edgar. 

Alchemy: or, The Beginnings of Chemistry. By M. M. 
Pattison Muir. 

Alpine Climbing. By Francis Gribble. 

Animal Life. By B. Lindsay. 

A Piece of Coal. By A. E. Martin. 

Architecture. By P. L. Waterhouse. 

Art in the British Isles. By J. E. Phythian. 

Bird Life. By W. P. Pycraft. 

Books. By G. B. Rawlings. 

British Coinage. By G. B. Rawlings. 

British Trade and Industry. By James Burnley. 

Eclipses. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 

Lost England. By Beckles Willson. 

Music. By F. J. Crowest. 

Photography. By A. T. Story. 

Primitive Man. By Edward Clodd. 

Rapid Transit. By Beckles Willson. 

Religions. By E. D. Price, F.G.S. 

Reptile Life. By W. P. Pycraft. 

The Alphabet. By Edward Clodd. 

The Army. By Captain Owen Wheeler. 

The Atlantic Cable. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 

The Atmosphere. By Douglas Archibald, M.A. 

The British Race. By J. Munro. 

The Cotton Plant. By F. Wilkinson, F.G.S. 

Electricity. By J. Munro. 

Euclid. By W. B. Frankland. 

Extinct Civilisations of the East. By R. E. Anderson, M.A. 

Extinct Civilisations of the West. By R. E. Anderson, M.A. 

Fish Life. By W. P. Pycraft. 

Forest and Stream. By James Rodway, F.L.S. 

Geographical Discovery. By Joseph Jacobs. 

Germ Life: Bacteria. By H. W. Conn. 

Ice, in the Present and Past. By W. A. Brend, B.A. 

King Alfred. By Sir Walter Besant. 

Life in the Seas. By Sydney J. Hickson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Life’s Mechanism. By W. H. Conn. 

The Chemical Elements. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 

The Earth in Past Ages. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. 

The Empire. By Edward Salmon. 

The Mind. By Professor J. M. Baldwin. 

The Plants. By Grant Allen. 

The Potter. By C. F. Binns. 

The Solar System. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 

The Stars. By G. F. Chambers, F.R,A.S. 

The Wanderings of Atoms. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 

The Weather. By G. F. Chambers, F,R.A.S. 

Thought and Feeling. By F. Ryland, M.A. 

Wild Flowers. By the Rev. Professor Henslow. 

Wireless Telegraphy. By A. T. Story. 





50 Volumes. 10,480 Pages. 
1720 illustrations. 











Ot all Booksellers, or from 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., Sournampron St., Strand, Lonpon, W.C, 














THE BEST ATLASES 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITI- 


ZEN’S ATLAS. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps. Intro- 
ductory Text, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General Index. 
Extra crown folio, art canvas, 21S. net; half morocco, 25s, net. Postage, 10d. 
extra. 


** A splendid atlas, The very best atlas which can be purchased at the price.” 


Daily Express. 
THE 





INTERNATIONAL STUDENT’S 


ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A Series qf ang Dhdionl, Political, and 
Statistical Maps, compiled from British and Foreign Surveys, and the latest 
results of International Research. Under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLO.- 
MEW, F.R.S.E, F.R.G.S., etc. Royal 4to, cloth, 6s. net. Post free, 6s. 6d. 


‘* A boon to all students of the world’s contemporary history.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE HANDY SHILLLING ATLAS OF 


B% THE WORLD. Containing 120}pages of Fully Coloured Maps, by J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, and a Gazetteer with 10,000 entries. Size, 6in. by 4 in. 
Cloth, is. net. Post free, is. 2d. 


THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS OF 


THE BRITISH ISLES. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S.._ Being the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland in. miniature, contained in 120 
Coloured Maps. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. Cloth, is. net; limp tambskin, 2s. net. 
Postage, 2d. extra. 


THE HANDY ATLAS of the BRITISH 


EMPIRE. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E. A Series of 120 Maps and 
Plans, illustrating the Geography of the Colonies, with Statistical Notes and 
Tables. Cloth, 1s. net; limp lambskin, 2s. net. Postage, 2d. extra. 





GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 TO 12 SOUTHAMPTON St., STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 





THEY MEET ALL NEEDS 
AND SUIT ALL POCKETS 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


A RECENLY published volume, “The Public Schools 
from Within” (Sampson Low), contains an interesting 

aper by Mr. J. O’Regan on “ The School Magazine.” 

he particular school magazine he writes of is The 
Marlburian, which has a record, in all, of nearly sixty 
years’ life,and can number among its contributors Messrs. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, E. F. Benson, Eustace Miles, 
E. K. Chambers, S. H. Butcher, A. C. Hilton and C. L. 
Graves—a good list. Theeditors (there were four) of The 
Marlburian seem to have been a little severe. They 
rejected most of the contributions from outside and wrote 
the greater part of the paper themselves. And in apology 
they published the following stanza: 

Our strictures, like House-masters’ ‘‘ measures in season,” 
Are all for the best, though they’re harsh at the time; 


'Tis a kindness to show you your essays lack reason, 
As much as your verse is deficient in rhyme. 


—A kindness for which many editors, and not only of 
school-magazines, have had to suffer the reproaches of the 
rejected. 


Mr. O’Regan declares that school magazines have often 
had to give up the attempt to encourage literature in the 
school for lack of worthy material. On the other hand, 
many budding talents have been fostered by these school- 
papers, and have learned to do better by their early 
mistakes. How feeble one’s things in prose and verse 
used to appear when printed! Or—according to the 
author’s temperament—how grand did they not seem! 
And there has been many a case of really brilliant work 
first published in a school-paper. After ail, it is largely 
written by men (?) of eighteen or nineteen, an age at 
which many a poet otitside the public school circles has 
published of his best. 


Not long ago the Eton paper contained some exceed- 
ingly clever light verses which have since been collected 
and published; the author conceals himself under the 
difficult name of “Signa Severa.” A good many of the 
late Lionel Johnson’s poems appeared in the pages of The 
Wykehamist ; and we remember the pages of that journal 
giving much space one summer term to a long corres- 
pondetice on the vocabulary of Victor Hugo, which sat 
cheek by jow! with cricket reports, in the happy jumble 
typical of the school-boy mind. And not of the school- 
boy mind only. We have seen papers for adults which 
weré equally ‘“‘ various.” 


In the same volume (“The Public Schools from 
Within”) Mr. Kennedy of Haileybury, discoursing on 





School Libraries, pleads for a little novel-reading to be 
permitted. The plea is a good one. It is a choice 
between reading novels and talking shop, and a little 
change is good, if only the novels are carefully chosen. 
When the present writer was about eighteen, and rather 
prided himself, perhaps, on a dawning knowledge of 
English literature, he was asked by a maiden lady whether 
at his school the boys were allowed to read any books 
they liked. His scorn rendered him almost dumb (he had 
lately finished “Tom Jones”); but, if (which Heaven 
forbid!) he were ever to be a schoolmaster, he would try 
to exercise a severe supervision over the books read, to 
the exclusion, not so much of the so-called “‘coarse”’ or 
“immoral,” as of the feeble, the washy and the affected. 
“Tom Jones” would be on the shelves; ‘* The Sorrows of 
Satan” would not. There would be all the old ballads, 
and none of the modern dilutions of them; Byron’s 
poems complete, but not a line of Mr. A. B. or Miss 
X. Y. Z. And the novels should be made, so far as 
possible, stepping-stones, as the poet rather inaccurately 
puts it, to higher (or stiffer) things. We owe an immense 
debt of gratitude to the schoolmaster who, finding us 
yawning over a feeble novel, suggested: *‘ Why not read 
Macaulay’s History?” and added, with a twinkle in his 
eye, the old jest: ‘‘It’s more exciting than any novel!” 
And so it proved. 





One of the most interesting books published in connec- 
tion with the annual celebration of the birthday of Burns 
is that by Mr. T. F, Henderson on Ayrshire as it was in 
the time of the poet. Mr. Henderson is an expert on 
Burns, for he had to do the lion’s share of the research 
work when he and Henley published their well-known 
edition. But perhaps more interesting than the text are 
the pictures in this book. Mr, MonroS. Orr has probably 
worked from drawings and old prints. At any rate “‘the 
auld clay biggin” with its thatched roof covered with 
snow is exactly like the place in which the Scottish cotter 
used to live. He has also given a very realistic picture 
of the Tam o’ Shanter Inn at Ayr, the “‘ chapman billies” 
being carefully studied in regard to dress. The bridges, 
that is tosay, the Auld Brig at Ayr and that at Doon, are 
very fine studies and help us greatly to realise the scenes 
that must have struck the eye of the young poet. The 
book has an interest beyond mere illustration, as the picture 
recalls a very interesting Scotland that has completely 
changed since the time of Burns, 


There is a manuscript volume somewhere about the 
world (it appears from an old newspaper cutting) which 
literary ‘‘ fanciers’ would give a good deal to find. Init 
are transcribed some of the Paraphrases of the Psalms. 
Every alternate page is blank, and on these pages are 
entered certain emendations in three different hands, one 
of which is described as “ masculine, massy, mysterious.” 
The cutting goes on to add that this portentously de- 
scribed caligraphy was submitted, in lthographed fac- 
simile, to the eldest son of Robert Burns, who identified 
it as his father’s. ‘‘ No man ever wrote like Burns,” he 
said, “* but I never knew before that my father had been 
consulted regarding the Paraphrases.’’ The Paraphrases, 
however, were naturally congenial to the Burns who was 
accustomed toread the Bible to his assembled farm-hands at 
Ellisland, and who wrote ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
Nor need we besurprised to learn that the poet’s alterations, 
which are embodied in the authorised collection of the 
Paraphrases, are an improvement on the original 
versions, 


There seems to be no limit to the field touched upon by 
anthologists, the latest compilation, called ‘ A Garden of 
Spiritual Flowers,” being a collection of prayers from thé 
devotional books of the reign of Elizabeth. It is a 
singular fact, that has often been noted, that the art of 
writing prayers has been practically lost. At any rate, 
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no petition made in modern times will compare with 
these beautiful compositions of the reign of Elizabeth. 
The Book of Common Prayer possesses a literary interest 
scarcely inferior to that of the Revised Version itself. Its 
language is invariably pure and often touches a grace and 
beauty unexcelled in any other prose of the language. 
Never, we think, did Ruskin make a greater mistake than 
when he found fault with what he considered the redun- 
dancies. In spite of what he said the language is almost 
perfect. 


A very interesting note appears to the new edition of 
Sonnets of Samuel Waddington. The author says: 


The late illustrious critic, Mr. W. E. Henley, in an otherwise 
favourable review of my “Century of Sonnets,’’ took exception to 
the occasional use therein of variant forms of the sonnet, such as 
that with octosyllabic lines; and the poet, Mr. William Watson, in a 
letter he addressed to me in 1890, expressed somewhat similar views. 
I fully concur with both of these writers in thinking that the legiti- 
mate form of the Guittonian sonnet with decasyllabic lines is the 
best, and I have almost invariably used it. 


It may be interesting to quote the sonnet which is 
generally thought to be Waddington’s best, and which 
was included in the “‘ Century of Sonnets”’ : 


It was late summer, and the grass again 
Had grown knee-deep,—we stood, my love and I, 
Awhile in silence where the stream runs by ; 
Idly we listened to a plaintive strain— 
A young maid singing to her youthful swain— 
Ah me, dead days remembered make us sigh, 
And tears will sometimes flow we know not why ; 
“If spring be past,” I said, “shall love remain?” 


She moved aside, yet soon she answered me, 
Turning her gaze responsive to mine own— 
‘‘ Spring days are gone, and yet the grass, we see 
Unto a goodly height again hath grown ; 
Belovéd, thus love's aftermath may be 
A richer growth than e’er spring-days have known,” 


If authors were to be judged by their fertility and 
copiousness, a very high place would have to be awarded 
to Mrs. Stannard, who claims that her last novel is the 
ninety-sixth which has come out under her pen-name of 
John Strange Winter. Nor does the ninety-six include 
everything, as she informs us that there are, in addition, 
nine long supplements to the Family Herald. It is no 
wonder that at the end she has to confess, ‘I am now 
tired of writing novels”; and it sounds pathetic when 
she adds, ‘‘ But it does not do to be tired of earning one’s 
living.” The confession altogether is a very sad one. 
We are afraid that earning one’s living and literature 
—- in the case of novels, very little to do with each 
other, 


Novelists who try to trim their sails to the breege 
ought to study the halfpenny press. If they do they will 
come upon such treasures as the following, which is 
described in a large-type heading as ‘‘ A Romantic Re- 
union of Old Village Lovers” : 


A broken village courtship has just had an interesting sequel. After 
more than fifty years of separation, Mrs. Ellen Briggs of Stevenage, 
Herts, is going out to Australia to marry the lover of her early days. 
Mrs. Briggs, who is seventy-six years of age, lost trace of her 
sweetheart, and has since been three times married. The man him- 
self has survived four wives. Now he has communicated with the 
object of his youthful affections, and is anxious to marry his sweet- 
heart of half a century ago. 


The romance attaching to a marriage after three weddings 
had been gone through by one of the parties and four by 
the other is a very modern product. 





No one would associate the appalling disaster in 
Jamaica with any touch of the absurd. Mr. Hall 
Caine, however, is able to adorn every subject with 
colours of his own choosing. Like a conjurer, he pro- 
duces oranges and rabbits from the most unlikely places. 
On January 16 he took occasion to inform the audience 





of the Adelphi, where his own play is running, that he 
had received a personal communication from Mr. Winston 
Churchill in regard to his brother’s safety. How eee 
of the audience were thirsting for news of Mr. Ralph Hall 
Caine we do not know. It is reasonable to suppose that 
if any of them were suffering from anxiety for near rela- 
tives in the island they would have foregone or postponed 
the pleasure of seeing The Bondman; but even the 
prospect of a new Lycidas, another Adonais, or a twen- 
tieth-century Thyrsis being added to our literature would 
hardly have compensated them for the loss of Mr. Ralph 
Hall Caine, whom we are glad to see contributing some 
days later to a contemporary a healthy account of the 
disaster. It suggests a new reading for Milton: 


Where the great vision on the Greeba mount 
Looks towards Namanxos, and Hall Cainia’s hold. 


It is a curious literary and dramatic precedent which, 
consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Hall Caine has estab- 
lished. How odd it will seem if one evening after the 
curtain has fallen on The Doctor’s Dilemma, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw announces that he has just received a telegram from 
Sir Frederick Treves saying that his uncle, from whom 
he has expectations, was successfully operated on for 
appendicitis! Or if we read in the morning paper: “‘ At 
the close of the performance of The New Aladdin last 
night Mr. George Edwardes announced that he had re- 
ceived a telegram from the Home Office, saying that in a 
recent railway disaster at Salisbury no one had been 
identified as an habitual visitor at the Gaiety Theatre.” 
Or that, “‘ At the Garrick Theatre last night Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier announced before the curtain rose that in a 
recent dynamite explosion at Liverpool only one dramatic 
critic was killed.” At His Majesty’s Theatreon Wednes- 
day evening Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in the entr’acte, read a 
telegram from Lord Northcliffe: ‘* Your brother Max has 
arrived at Naples; Vesuvius is quite safe.” 


The season of German Opera is now in full swing, and 
the performances have been as well attended as their 
excellence deserves. The popularity of Grand Opera is 
becoming so great that the good day is not far distant 
when music lovers will not be obliged to wait for foreign 
visitors and to pay exorbitant prices for seats or be 
crowded into impossible places, as is now too often the 
case at Covent Garden. One of the most interesting 
features of this Winter Season is the production of 
Weber’s Freiscniitz. It has not been given for many 
years in England and is seldom heard even on the 
Continent. Yet the opera is pure music, full of melody 
and grace, and the story is simple and delightful. We 
can see no reason why it should not be played for a run, 
as they say; and its production would considerably ease 
the strain of perpetual Musical Comedy with its incessant 
suggestion and vulgarity. People like to feel that they 
are being educated (Weber would educate them musically), 
and if they went with set and serious faces, they would 
soon find their hearts lightened and their ears thrilled by 
the exquisite, simple melodies and the gay imsouciance of 
the work. 


The applause that broke in after Caspar’s great drinking 
song and Agathe’s * Leise, leise”” showed that the audience 
could not keep their delight within the bounds which 
usually obtain at the Opera that is haloed by the epithet 
Grand. Many useful recruits have been found, of whom 
we feel confident that more will one day be heard: 
notably Madame Mary Grey, who has not previously, we 
believe, appeared in Opera, but whose recital last year 
bore witness to a superb quality of voice and a fine 
capacity for comprehending great music. We hope that 
the Winter Opera Season will become a permanent 
institution: it is not possible to have too much of such a 
conspicuously good thing. 
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A correspondent writes: Beside the amended Liturgy 
of which your contributor gave us the other week some 
delightful examples, the rendering of the 23rd Psalm 
found in a native hut in West Africa—according to a 
cas paper, which reproduces it—deserves to take its 
place: 


Diety is my pastor. I shall not be indegent. 

He maketh me to recumb on the verdant lawns, He leadeth me 
beside the unrippled liquidities. 

He restoreth my spirit. He conducteth me in the avenues of resti- 
tude for the cilibrity of his appelations. 

Indubitably though I perambulate through the glen of the umbrages 
of the sepulchral dormitries I shall not be perturbed by any appalling 
catastrophe, for thou art present thy wand and thy crook insinuate de- 
’ lectation. 

4 Thou spreadest a reflection before me in the midst of inimical scrup- 
tations. Thou performest my locks with odoriferous uguent my chalice 
excubrates. 

Unquestionably benignity and commisseration shall continue all the 
diuternity of my vitality and I shall eternize my habinance the mistro- 
polis of nature. 

God Save the King ! 


We should like further particulars concerning this 
remarkable translation. 


To Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, though we cannot 
agree with Pope: 
In beauty or wit 
No mortal as yet 
To question your Empire has dared, 
we owe a debt of gratitude for the light she has thrown in 
her letters on the manners of her age. She quarrelled 
with her ardent admirer in the end, and her temper does 
not appear to have been an equable one, but she possessed 
the qualities of sound common sense and humour, united 
to a love of literature and no small measure of discrimina- 
tion, and we are interested to learn that the lady who 
styles herself ‘George Paston” has unearthed a number 
of hitherto unpublished letters among the Wortley 
Montagu manuscripts at Sandon Hall, which are to be 
embodied in a new Life to be published this spring by 
Messrs, Methuen. 





The net book system is very far-reaching in its effects, 
One phase of the question is its influence on the public 
libraries of the country. We have touched upon this 
aspect of the matter in these columns on several occa- 
sions. The Council of the Library Association has been 
actively engaged in endeavouring to obtain concessions 
similar to those given to public libraries on the Continent 
and in America, and to Governmental libraries in this 
country, but up to the present without success, “‘ As the 
great extension of the net book system and the new 
regulation prohibiting the sale of new books at second- 
hand within six months of publication are matters of 
grave importance to libraries generally,” a special con- 
ference of libraries and delegates will be held at 20 Han- 
over Square on February 27 at 4.30 P.M. 


The list of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts, to which we referred a 
few weeks since, coutains the names of twenty-five libraries, 
Five of these obtained small sums, as additions to those 
previously received, for the completion of buildings, or 
to defray excess expenditure. Four only are sums under 
£2000. This is satisfactory as showing that the number 
of small libraries, which can hope for success only in a 
comprehensive county scheme, is not increasing propor- 
tionately, Ten of the gifts were for the extension, or re- 
building of existing libraries, or for the provision of 
branches. These particulars do not include those of 
gifts to the libraries in our colonies, nor to those in the 
United States. The greatest need of the public library 
movement in this country, apart from the needs embodied 
in the Omnibus Library Bill and already referred to on 
several occasions in these columns, is the foundation of a 
professorial chair. Compared with the sums freely given 
for the erection of libraries the cost of the endowment of 
this would be insignificant, 


LITERATURE 


SELECT EPIGRAMS 


Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, Edited with revised 
Text, Translation, Introduction and Notes, by J. W. 
Mackar. New edition revised throughout. (Longmans, 
14s, net.) 


Is there any fixed standard of literary taste? Juvenal 
speaks of Statius as an enchanting poet, and Addison 
shared his enthusiasm. Dante, Addison and Macaulay 
regarded Lucan as one of the great poets of the world; 
now it is rare to meet a man who has read through the 
**Pharsalia” or the “‘ Thebais,” and Martial doubts whether 
Lucan i3 a poet, though he sells well; as did Martin 
Tupper fifty years ago, though now his “ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy ”’ shares the oblivion which has overwhelmed Mont- 
gomery’s “Satan ”’ and Pollok’s “ Course of Time.” Lord 
Chesterfield, writing to his son on January 25, 1745, calls 
the Greek epigrams “the worst company in the world,” 
adding ‘‘ Martial has wit, and is worth your looking into 
sometimes.’ Mr, Mackail, in his ‘‘ Latin Literature,” 
says of Martial : 

He appealed strongly to all that was worst in Roman taste—its 


heavy-handedness, its admiration of verbal cleverness, its tendency 
towards brutality. 


He likens some of Martial’s epigrams to the cracker 
mottoes of modern times, and, in contrasting him with 
the Greek Anthology in its flourishing period, writes : 


The art practised with such infinite grace by Greek artists of almost 
every age between Solon and Justinian was at this [Martial’s] period 
sunk to a low ebb. The contemporary Greek epigrammatists all show 
the same heaviness of handling and the same tiresome insistence on 
making a point. 


Mr. Mackail’s Introduction is an entirely delightful 
piece of work. The subtle and beautifully expressed 
analysis of the Oxford Professor of Poetry makes it quite 
a different thing from the ordinary introduction to a 
classical edition by an editor who, however excellent as 
a scholar, is seldom trained to investigate minutely how 
our sensibilities and emotions are related to the art of 
expression and affected by the mystery of the external 
world. Mr. Mackail is no indiscriminate eulogist of the 
epigrammatists even at their zenith. He admits that 
Nature has a smaller part in the Anthology than in 
modern poetry: 

The appeal fromi man to Nature, and especially the appeal to 


Nature as knowing more about man’s destiny than he knows himself, 
was unknown to the Greek poets, 


One cannot imagine a Greek poet taking Nature into his 
confidence or emphasising her sympathy with his moods 
as in Tennyson’s : 

On the bald street breaks the blank day ; 


or Lytton’s : 


The day comes up above the roofs 
All sallow from a night of rain. 


When Burns sings: 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fa’ o’ care! 


he craves sympathy. When Meleager (about B.C. 100) 
asks the meadows why they laugh in vain, it is only to 
point out that they need not aspire to rival the radiance 
of Zenophile’s smile, 

The Greek, like the Japanese, anthologists had an 
intensely sensuous love of the outer world, the delights of 
soft grass, flowers, cool waters, sunshine, shade and mur- 
muring sound ; but none of them would have thought of 
saying, with Wordsworth, of a lovely maiden: 


And beauty born of murmuring sound 








Shall pass into her face ; 
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or with Shelley: 


I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost ; 
I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature's, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery, 


Which of them had a heart that danced with the 
daffodils, or was in love with the sweet jargoning of all 
the little birds that are ? Even the ‘‘ Thalysia’’ of Theo- 
critus, “‘ that perfect example of the poetry of a summer 
day,” stops short of describing natural objects for their 
own sake apart from their relations to man. On this 
Mr. Mackail makes an interesting comment: 


Perhaps the nearest approach that Greek poetry makes to this isa 
remarkable fragment of Sophocles describing the shiver that runs 
through the leaves of a peplar when all the other trees stand silent 
and motionless, 


He compares the fragment (A egeus, fr. 24) with the glorious 
simile in Keats’s “* Hyperion” beginning : 


As when upon a trancéed summer night, 


in which the forest trees are “ green-robed senators.” 

We have said that the Greek poet could not have 
uttered the sentiment of Shelley quoted above; but we 
do not mean that he did not share Shelley’s sense of man’s 
misery. Death and great darkness after death lay like a 
pall over the pageant of the world: 


Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat. 


Sometimes life is a thorn without a rose. Here is a wail 
from Leonidas of Tarentum, § 12, 27 (fl. B.c. 270) : 


Infinite, O man, was the foretime until thou camest to thy dawn, 
and what remains is infinite on through Hades, What share ‘is left 
for life but the bigness of a pinprick, and tinier than a pinprick if 
such there be? Little is thy life and afflicted: not sweet, but more 
loathed than hateful death, 


Sometimes, too, the rose finds a place. Rufinus (fl. under 
Justinian), sending a garland to Rhodoclea (§ 9, 2), adds : 


Gerlanding thyself with these flowers cease to be high-minded; 
even as the garland thou also dost flower and fall, 


Anon there is the gentle resignation of Wordsworth, in an 
epitaph (§ 3, 42) on a girl who died young, by Callimachus 
(fl. B.C, 250): 


The daughters of the Samians often require (di{yvra:) Crethis, the 
teller of tales, who knew pretty games, sweetest of workfellows, ever 
talking: but she sleeps here the sleep to which they all must come, 


One feels what a delightful creature was Crethis, and one 
1s reminded of that charming poem of Mr. Arnold, *‘ Strew 
on her roses, roses,” which is so redolent of Greek Antho- 
logy, especially in the verse: 


Her mirth the world required : 
She bathed it in smiles of glee, 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be, 


Here is a desperate saying (§ 3, 62) of Callimachus, in 
which the poet questions the dead man, who answers: 


O Charidas, what of the under world ? 
of the resurrection? A lie, 
utterly, 


Great darkness, 
And Pluto? 


And what 
A fable: we perish 


But, again, many of the epigrammatists find consolation 
in the sources to which Omar Khayyam so constantly 
appeals. Of this vein a good example is xii. 13, by Zonas 
(fl. B.c. 80): 


Give me the sweet cup wrought of the earth, from which I was born 
and under which I shall lie dead. 


And this, xii. 2, by Nicarchus (probably under Nero): 


Must I not die? What matters it to me whether I depart to Hades 
gouty or fleet of foot? For many willcarry me, Let me go lame, 
I will not leave my revelling, 1 fancy, to save them labour, 








The great majority of the epigratns, however, breathe a 
spirit of gaiety and light-heartedness, which in Roman 
times often degenerated into ctudity and even vulgarity. 
We have the snake-bite when: 


The man recovered of the bite, 
The snake it was that died, 


and the lady who can boast that her hair is her own 
because it is bought and pe for. Jests of Roman times 
on tumours, ruptures, and other bodily infirmities suggest 
a low standard of taste ; but they form a very infinitesimal 
fraction among more than five thousand epigrams em- 
bracing a thousand years ; and no offensive pieces, of course, 
have found their way into the five hundred selected by 
Mr. Mackail. The notes, as might be expected from the 
Professor of Poetry, are full of delightful parallels from 
modeérn literature, and they show finished scholarship. 

Mr. Mackail justly remarks that most readers would agree 
on three-fourths of the epigrams to be admitted, while with 
regard to the remainder, perhaps hardly two persons 
would be in accordance. We own we missed a few 
favourites. We should have welcomed more from that 
consummate artist Paulus Silentiarius, who, under 
Justinian, rivalled the grace of Meleager. We missed 
Herodicus with his admirable description of the dry-as- 
dust pedants who “ settled Hots’s business” in the ancient 
world: 

ywrroBouBuKes, povorcvANaBot, olor wéunre 
yy Pane pete ES Pa} Hoe 7d vlv. 


But most of all do we regret the absence of one epigram 
of Callimachus, not only on account of its cleverness, 
but because it illustrates Bentley’s amazing powers as an 
emendator. The epigram before Bentley ran thus: 


Thy adlnv Evénuos, é¢’ js da urdv éeredOav 
xemdvas peyddous éképuyer Aavady. 


The last word was the correction of a supposed error, 
avéwy, debts, found in all the manuscripts. With this 
correction the meaning was supposed to be: 


Eudemus dedicates the ship in which, after crossing a smooth sea, 
he escaped great storms of the Danai (i.c., such as they encountered). 


Bentley [saw what poor stuff this was, that 4m was a 
saltcellar,” and davéwy, debts, was right. The change 
of one letter turned nonsense into wit; he corrected 
éxedOav to éxéoOwy and translated: 


Eudemus dedicates his saltcellar with which by picking from ita 
frugal grain of salt he escaped the ill winds of debt. 


Beautiful as is Mr. Mackail’s prose translation, one 
craves verse. Perhaps that is an impossible consumma- 
tion, though devoutly to be wished. If it should ever be 
achieved, Mr. Mackail is the man to doit. It would have 
been pleasant to quote a few of the best verse renderings, 
but they would probably be familiar to many of our 
readers. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 


THE PEDESTRIAN MUSE 


Shakespeare Studied in Six Plays. By the Hon, ALBERT S. G. 


Cannine. (Unwin, 16s. net.) 


ONCE upon a time, when one of the Napoleons who have 
parcelled out the field of modern journalism among them 
was in the making, he was advised to secure the services 
of a young man of brilliant promise. The latter had 
written a book—one of those made with blood and tears 
—and sent it as the only credential he cared to show. In 
reply the said Napoleon suggested a series of “ catching ”’ 
articles, and added: “I will peruse your volume.” And 
that was the last communication that passed between 
them, ‘‘ Peruse ’’ was the word that killed the correspon- 
dence. ‘‘1 have perused a bill, and, sad to say, 1 have 
perused a summons; but to peruse my book!” Where- 
upon the young man bestowed much bad langtiage upon 
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the budding Napoleon, and applied to him many slangy 
and irreverent term$, of which the mildest was “ rotter.”’ 
A memory of this incident was suggested by the book 
before us. Its author is a master of the prosaic, nor 
have we encountered any other commentator equally 
skilled in the art of reducing noble poetry to small beer. 
The book contains more than five hundred pages of solid 
print, and the plan adopted is to make a running analysis 
of each play accompanied by a description of the most 
famous passages. Here, taken at random, is a descrip- 
tion of the three witches in Macbeth: 


These three, in their first conyersation together, reveal malignant 
hatred to the human race, as well as their great, yet strangely limited 
power, and also their compléte union in design and thought. One of 
the witches relates having been refused some chestnuts by a sailor’s 
wife, and vindi¢tively dis¢loses her plan of revenge on the husband, 
regretfully admitting her limited powers of mischief, which enable 
a eo the luckléss sailor for a certain time, but not to destroy 

v . 


“‘Vindictively discloses her plan of revenge”; " regret- 
fully admitting’’—do not these attain to a delicious 
perfection of commonplace? The following character- 
isation of Lady Macbeth is equally worthy of notice: 


She is a thoroughly hatdéned, ambitious woman, resolute and utterly 
unscrupulous. Her love for Macbeth, upon which so much stress has 
been laid, seems, when considered in reference to her worldly posi- 
tion and interests, worthy of little, if any, commendation. She 
knows her fortunes are now linked with his, and that with his in- 
creasing power her own will rise proportionately, owing to her 
influence over him. 


Study and analysis indeed! “ Worthy of little, if any, 
commendation” is a phrase to be proud of—excellent 
“‘good worts.” Mr, Canning’s reprehension of Macbeth 
and his wife is done in a style that would not disgrace a 
village schoolmaster. ‘‘ They are merely a cruel, ungrate- 
ful, selfish couple.” They pursue a mean object, and the 
Hon. A. S. G. Canning is astonished that “ Lady Macbeth 
has been represented both on the stage and in song with 
a dignity and grandeur almost worthy of Catherine of 
Aragon, Joan of Arc, or Margaret of Anjou.” 

At the risk of boring our readers we must give ourselves 
ie pressure of quoting one more passage about Lady 

acbeth : 


She is evidently meant to be a person of great spirit and daring 
but her plot against the King is worthy of the most cowardly assassin 
wko was ever deservedly executed. Shakespeare makes Lady 
Macbeth confess that, had not Duncan resembled her own father 
when asleep, she would have slain him herself. This very slight touch 
of human feeling has been much commented on, as if it were rather 
redeeming, yet, if examined, it is surely of very little consequence. 
She was about to commit a deliberate murder, but fancied the intended 
victim resembled one of her own family, so preferred to have him 
pres | another, while fully sweolved on his death. Had he re- 
poe any one else, she would have murdered him herself without 
scruple. 


But at times the author is suggestive, as when, after 
the passage: ‘‘Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseas’d,”” etc., he remarks that this “ passionate appeal 
would have been more suitably addressed to a clergyman, 
or trusted friend, than to a medical man’’! The zenith 
of the quotidian is, however, reached in the description of 
the celebrated lines: 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing 


This is “a brief yet wise reflection on the shortness and 
uncertainty of human life.’ Enough of Macbeth and the 
excursions into the bathosit has prompted. A word must 
be devoted to Sir John Falstaff. The Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning comments on the first part of Henry IV. in the 
Very spirit of paterfamilias! ‘“‘Sir John is a compound 








of self-indulgence. falsehood, licentiousness and shameless 
roguery,” while Hal, Prince Henry he is primly called, is 
dealt with thus: 


Satisfying his too easy conscience by purposing reformation, he never 
considers the vile example every hour of his life sets even to his 
younger brothers—none of whom, happily, follow it—nor the grief 
and shame, if not danger, which it causes to his toil-worn father, to 
whose sense and energy he owes alike his present position and high 
expéctations. He flatters himself that the more dissolute he now is 
the more noble will his altered conduct make him appear in future, 
forgetting that he might die at any-moment, leaving a reputation dis- 
graceful and even dangerous to his family and the nation. 


After that it would be creaiing a surfeit of good things 
if we were to quote the u:conscious humour of the 
analysis, paraphrase or solemn travesty of Sir John’s 
witty speeches. No equal revelation of the absolute 
commonplace has ever appeared inan English book. One 
would have imagined it to be almost incredible that any 
one should be attracted to the study of Shakespeare who 
did not take a deep delight in those exquisite passages in 
which we seé the genius of the poet raised to its utmost 
heights; but to these the author seems blind. 





AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE RULES 


Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia. By 
N. W. Tuomas. (Cambridge: University Press, 6s. net.) 


Mr. THomas’s book of a hundred and sixty pages is the 
necessary complement, and to some extent the criticism, 
of the large collections of facts which we owe to Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, Dr. Roth, Dr. Howitt, Mrs. Langloh 
Parker, and to the less widely known ‘ Ethnological 
Notes” of Mr. R. W. Mathews (Sydney: F. W. White, 1905). 
Mr. Thomas has also studied many scientific periodicals, 
German, Australian, and American, and many books of the 

rescientific period, which occasionally yield us useful 
cae or clues. It may be said that “‘ what he does not know 
is not knowledge,” as far as printed records of the native 
ways are concerned. He is also able to point out the 
imperfections and inconsistencies which occur in our most 
recent and elaborate records ; and, when occasion arises, he 
demonstrates that even the best qualified observers are 
not, when they stray into theory, necessarily impeccable 
logicians. : 

Mr. Thomas’s first chapter contains a highly condensed 
account of savage social organisations—tribes, kinship 
groups, totem kins, and phratries (intermarrying 
exogamous divisions of the tribe), not in Australia only, 
but wherever they occur, in America, Africa, Melanesia, 
New Guinea, India and elsewhere. The references are 
copious and often novel. The second chapter deals with 
descent, whether in the paternal or maternal line, and 
(pp. 12, 13) is not precisely favourable to the new theory 
of “‘conceptional” totemism, as “ primitive.”” However, 
he admits that “ patrilineal descent may have been directly 
evolved without the intermediate form of reckoning 
through females.” Anything may have occurred “in the 
dark backward and abysm of Time,” but ‘‘whereas evidence 
of the passage from female to male reckoning may be 
observed, there is virtually none of a change in the 
opposite direction.” “‘ The problem is probably insoluble. 
. . . All that can be said is that in the kinship organisa- 
tions known to us female descent seems to have prevailed 
in the vast majority of cases, and probably existed in the 
residual class of indeterminable examples,” 

But why did early mankind, almost if not quite univer- 
sally, reckon descent of the kin-name, and inheritance of 
things hereditable, first in the female line? Why have 
many races shifted to reckoning in the male line? We 
can only offer hypotheses, and of these hypotheses we 
can only prefer such as are selt-consistent to such as are 
self-contradictory. As to the second question, why was 
the transition made from reckoning in the female to 
reckoning in the male line, Mr. Thomas justly says that 
“the subject needs to be discussed in detail for each 
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particular area before general conclusions can be formu- 
lated.” Thus many Australian tribes, on a very low level 
of material cu)ture, have made the transition from female 
to male reckoning long ago; while Melanesian peoples, 
much more advanced in civilisation, are, even now, still 
struggling towards the transition. The truth is that we 
cannot, with our present knowledge, and on the strength 
of evidence sometimes self-contradictory (pp. 22, 23), 
answer the questions about descent. 

We next turn to the organisations called totem kins, 
phratries, and matrimonial classes, in their various com- 
binations, and Mr. Thomas illustrates, by maps and 
** tables,”’ the territorial distribution of these associations, 
all over known Australia. This is a work of great labour, 
very efficiently performed. Mr. Thomas makes it clear 
that when the names of the phratries and matrimonial 
classes can be translated, they are names of animals, 
which indicates some relationship, probably, between the 
phratries and classes, on the one hand, and the system of 
totemism, on the other. But, among the class names, 
only a few are translated with certainty, and no stress is 
laid on probable but conjectural renderings. As to the 
phratry names, out of fifty-eight, nineteen can be certainly 
translated—they are animal names—and some six others 
can be guessed at with much probability. Mr. Thomas 
prefers the view that “ the phratry names ” (say Black and 
WhiteCockatoo, Crow and White Cockatoo, Crow and Eagle 
Hawk) “ were selected in some way, and were not due to 
some accident of savage wit.’’ As far as we know the 
phratry names usually indicate contrasts, either in the 
colour of the animals, or in their habitats. To two 
opposed sets of persons in the tribe, names indicative of 
opposition were given. The sets were contrasted but 
allied: all persons were, say, either White or Black 
Cockatoos; Black Cockatoos could marry only White 
Cockatoos, and vice versa. This archaic rule was either 
the result (1) of more or less unconscious evolution; 
or (2) of a conscious and purposeful reformation of a 
previous promiscuity. Mr. Thomas decides against the 
second theory, that of conscious reformation. His 
arguments (pp. 68-70) seem difficult to answer, for we 
are not told how anybody could dream that there was any- 
thing to reform; while the arrangement does not attain 
the supposed reformatory purpose ; and the hypotheses of 
the partisans of a theory of conscious reform are vague 
and self-contradictory. Mr, Thomas is averse from the 
theory of primitive promiscuity, and tears into shreds 
the arguments in favour of the actual existence of 
** group marriage’’ among certain tribes. He dissects the 
late Mr. Morgan’s elaborate hypothesis, which is hardly 
necessary, for “‘ Morgan is utterly inconsistent,’’ that is, 
has nothing that can be called a theory. Chapters xii. 
and xiii. contain criticisms of the “Group marriage” 
theory of Dr. Howitt and of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. 
No doubt they will have replies to make; of what nature 
these may be we can know nothing till they are placed 
before us. Perhaps they will adduce new facts, or 
correct previous statements; for, as Mr. Thomas says, 
“it will be seen that our information is very fragmentary, 
and what we have is neither precise nor free from contra- 
diction.” This is not extraordinary, when we consider 
that the tribes are decadent and dwindling, that their 
dialects are obscurely known; that, for all we are told, 
they sometimes give evidence in “ pidgeon”’ English ; and 
that their customary laws are breaking down under the 
many strains of contact with colonial civilisation. We 
have to thank, not to blame, the energetic collectors of 
information; but we cannot, at present, say that their 
facts are a safe basis of a consistent theory. 


Mr. Thomas’s book is a severely critical and much- 


needed essay in restraint of the making of hasty 
theories. A similar work by him on Australian Magic and 
Religion would satisfy a want acutely felt by students. 


ANDREW LANG. 





LAFCADIO HEARN 


Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, By Exizapetu Bis.anp, 
(Constable, 24s, net,) 


In the late ’forties England still held the Ionian Islands. 
The Surgeon-Major in the 76th Foot, when the regiment 
was ordered to Greece, was a certain Charles Bush Hearn. 
He was a handsome young Irishman with Dorsetshire 
blood in his veins (for the family went to Ireland only in 
1693) and gipsy blood, too, legend says, Hearn being 
a good Romany name. Between the garrison and the 
islanders of Cerigo fierce animosity prevailed: but no 
danger could prevent the Surgeon-Major from falling 
passionately in love with a beautiful Greek girl, Rosa 
Cerigota, and from winning her love. Her brothers 
stabbed him and left him on the road-side for dead. The 
girl found him, and, hiding him in a barn, nursed him back 
to life. Then the lovers ran away to Santa Maura and 
were married. Their first child died at birth: their 
second child, born in 1850, was called after the island 
Lefcada and his name was Lafcadio—Lafcadio Hearn 
On his palm was a strange thumb-print, and that thumb- 
print is well known to be the certain mark of Romany 
descent. 

In the Ionian Islands Lafcadio Hearn was born. “I 
have memory of a place and a magical time, in which the 
sun and the moon were larger and brighter than now. .. . 
I know the sky was very much more blue and nearer to 
the world.” And it is memorable that George Gissing 
won his way at last against desperate odds, fighting 
poverty, ill-health and starvation, to the same Greek 
islands from which Hearn started his life and from which he 
took the memory of One who ruled those islands and who 
told him of a charm “ that I must never never lose because 
it would keep me young and give me power to return.” 
It remained with him even in straits as desperate as any 
that had gripped George Gissing, that charm which keeps 
man aloof from bitterness; for the One who ruled those 
islands was Beauty. The hope of Beauty kept Gissing 
alive until Beauty welcomed him at last to this domain 
of hers; and she set her influence upon the child Lafcadio 
and sent him through the world—her impassioned 
troubadour. Beauty is not limited in her presence; but 
it is a pleasant phantasy, this breathing-space of the two 
men, proper artists, contemporary almost and strangely 
dissimilar, the one starting life and the ‘other meeting 
death, by the Ionian sea where the sky is ‘‘ very much 
more blue and nearer to the world.” 

Six years Lafcadio Hearn lived there: then the family 
left Cerigo and returned to Dublin, where trouble came 
upon him. His father and mother quarrelled and Rosa ran 
away with a cousin back to the blue islands and the boy 
was given into the charge of a strict aunt, Mrs. Brenane, 
who frightened him with tales of God and turned his love 
of beauty into a reproach. The child fought against her 
narrow evil teaching and was counted wicked. ‘“‘ For the 
best of possible reasons I then believed in ghosts and 
goblins, because I saw them both by day and by night. 
Before going to sleep I would always cover up my head to 
prevent them from looking at me; and I used to scream 
when I felt them pulling at the bedclothes.” And when 
Mrs. Brenane tried to make clear to hii the meaning of 
the invocation, In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, it is small wonder that only the last Being was 
of any interest to him, and that the only impression left 
upon his mind was that the “‘ Holy Ghost was a white ghost 
and not in the habit of making faces at small people after 
dusk.” But his cousin Jane, whose spirit he saw one day 
when she was alive and far away from the house, was the 
chief origin of his terror; and to her strenuous efforts to 
impress him with a proper sense of sin and fear of the 
tortures of hell, he owed the feeling of horror, impending 
like a doom, that filled his heart with distrust. ‘‘ Woe, 
woe, thou didst destroy it, the beautiful world!” But 
just at the time when his sympathy with the enemies of 
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cousin Jane’s God was strengthening, he came upon great 
folio books on Greek mythology with many illustrations 
of nymphs and fairies and gods and heroes; and he came 
intohisown. By akind of childish instinct he realised 
that these gods had been belied because they were beauti- 
ful. *‘ Blindly and gropingly I had touched a truth—the 
ugly truth that beauty - | the highest order whether 
mental or moral or physical must ever be hated by the 
many and loved only by the few!” All honour to Mrs. 
Brenane and to cousin Jane. They did their thankless 
negative work thoroughly: they even laid hands on those 
folios and cut out with a penknife the breasts of the nymphs 
and inked in clothes on the splendid naked limbs of the 
goddesses. Thereby they helped Lafcadio to know their 
real beauty more than many lectures could have done and 
filled him with a lasting rage against all enemies of beauty. 
Mrs. Brenane too gave him food and comfortable shelter ; 
cousin Jane left him a library of books collected before 
she became devout. Of that kind of narrow superstition 
he wrote afterwards—“ its horizon is solid stone, its sky 
a material vault.” 

This child of a passionate love, with the Romany thumb- 
print upon his id ong who seemed born with a memory of 
other lives, and who, with that vision which the blinding 
of one eye with a knotted rope could not affect, always 
saw a little further than other children of men, became the 
apostle of the Old, the Queer, the Exotic, the Monstrous. 
But he never lapsed into pettiness, because he remained 
in touch with the whole greatness of things by reason of 
his great understanding of Beauty. Beauty was his reli- 
gion and through the power of Beauty he attained to that 
ultimate harmony between himself and life which the 
eccentric is apt to miss. 

Upon the surroundings of his childhood and early youth 
Miss Elizabeth Bisland dwells. As much as possible she 
endeavours to tell the story from fragments of auto- 
biography and from chance words which Mrs. Hearn 
remembers and relates with Japanese charm in exquisitely 
dainty English. The facts of his later life Miss Bisland 
tells with exactly the brevity and precision with which 
such facts should be told. Indeed, it is a pleasure to feel 
that too much praise cannot be given for the ability and 
reverence with which she has done her work. Facts 
become insignificant compared with the interest and im- 
portance of the comment upon them which the letters 
afford. In 1869 Hearn was starving in New York, where 
his only friend was an Irish carpenter. Then he went to 
Cincinnatti and eventually became a hack-journalist who 
rose on the paper through the lurid cleverness of his 
treatment of a murder. The year 1877 finds him in New 
Orleans, still a journalist, but translating Gautier in his 
spare time, when his eyesight allowed him, and working 
at his first book, ‘‘Chinese Ghosts.”” The books were 
sold, and he had the opportunity of visiting the Tropics, 
which laid their spell over him for ever. Gradually he 
overcame the giant Circumstance in spite of ill-health, 
and in 1890 he arrived in Japan, and by teaching in 
schools, lecturing in colleges, and writing, he was at length 
enabled to live in happiness. He married Setsu Roizumi, 
a Japanese lady, and became a Japanese subject. In 
the last fourteen years of his life he found his life’s work. 
At the age of forty, when most men have done learning, 
and the crust of habit has formed upon their minds and 
manners, Lafcadio Hearn began to learn a new language 
and was able to understand a new people, to enter into 
their mode of thought and mode of living, and to do so 
without losing his own personality. 

The letters show the gradual growth in him of that 
power in his character which made this possible. He 
remained sensitive, and his life vindicates the truth of the 
great saying that Nature is on the side of the most 
sensitive. Men are apt in daily life to stigmatise such a 


character glibly as shrinking, weak, timid, and to pass on 
without recognising the strength and vitality and courage 
which are needed to keep such a personality from the easy 
Lafcadio Hearn was able to 


lapse into indifference. 


remain sensitive through that power of his,fnoticeable in 
his earliest childhood, of seeing a little beyond the 
material fact and of trusting in his vision. He welcomed 
the hardest facts of science as a kind of challenge: and he 
looked at them until they were illumined by the light 
from beyond and he pom see them truly. “Isolated 
facts,’ he wrote, ‘‘are worthy of consideration only in 
their relation to universal, and, perhaps, eternal laws.” 
All his work is informed by this sensitive disposition ; his 
delicate handling of words, his subtle perception, his 
strange fascination, his choice of theme: these are signs 
of it. But in his letters its unveiled beauty is apparent. 
Therein lies their extreme charm. Whether he is writing 
to his friend Krehbiel to prevent his depression on feeling 
himself too small a man for the Art of Music— 


The Vatican with its sixty thousand rooms is but a child’s toy 
house compared with but one of the countless wings of Art’s infinite 
temples ; and the outer world, viewing only the entrance, narrow 
and low as that of a pyramid, can no more comprehend the IIlimit- 
able that lies beyond it than they can measure the deeps of the 
Eternities beyond the fixed stars. . . . It seems to me that want of 
confidence in one’s self is not less a curse than it appears to be a con- 
sequence of knowledge ; 


—or whether he is writing to an old pupil, a Japanese with 
all the instinct of the Samurai, who has quarrelled with 
his wife and is showing him her point of view, as he does 
show it with infinite delicacy and quiet firmness, always 
and in all his relations with men and women, the very 
inspiration of tenderness and of understanding seems 
to be expressed, and to colour his humour, his style, his 
view of life, everything indeed that he touched with the 
sacred colour of Beauty. One never forgets that he was 
born in a place where the sky was very much more blue 
and nearer to the world than are the places in which 
most men are born. 
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Firelight Fancies. By Wavuace Bertram Nicuors. (The Tallis 
Press, 2s. 6d.) 

The Truce of God, and other Poems. 
(Dent, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Lady Beautiful. By F. E, Waxronp. 
1s. net.) 

The Re-union of Adam and Eve, 
(Hammond, Is. net ) 

Songs to Desideria and other Poems. 
Coteripee. (Lane, 2s. net.) 
Lyrics of Life and Beauty. By Marcus S, C. Rickarps. 

(Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d. net.) 
Paper Pellets, By Jessie Porr, (Elkin Mathews, 1s. 6d. net.) 
A Sheaf of Songs, By Mrs. Carvert Spenstey, (Gay & 
Bird, 1s. net.) 
Meditata. By Watter Hoce. (Wellwood, 1s. 6d. net.) 
A Book of Masks. By Witsur Unperwoop, (Elkin Mathews, 
1s. 6d. net.) 
For indeed 'tis a sweet and peculiar pleasure, 
And blest is the man who such happiness finds 
To enjoy but a span in the hours of leisure 
Of elegant, pure, and aérial minds. 
THE undoubted fact that Keats is the author of the above 
lines, and that, when he wrote them, he was several years 
older than Master Wallace Bertram Nichols was when he 
wrote the verses contained in “‘ Firelight Fancies ” (we are 
informed, in a publisher’s note, that they are the work of 
a schoolboy, and written between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen) will not deter us from saying that Master Nichols 
would be much better employed in reading poetry than in 
attempting to write it, or at any rate to publish it. We 
do not war on babes and sucklings and it would be unkind 
to overweight this statement of opinion with quotations 
from the volume. A boy may write very poor poetry at 
the age of fifteen and may yet live to become a great poet. 
On the other hand he may not. In either case he is 
pretty sure, sooner or later, to regret the publication of 
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In the case of Mr. William Stevens, the author of ** The 
Truce of God,” we are confronted by a very much worse 
state of affairs. Mr. Stevens has rashly ornamented his 
volume with his own portrait, thereby providing the 
reviewer with evidence that he has reached an age when 
he can no longer have any valid excuse for imagining that 
he can write poetry. It is true that in the preface to his 
book we are informed that, in acknowledging a copy of 
these poems, Mr. Gladstone wrote that he “ much admired 
their sentiment and feeling, which cannot but influence 
favourably the minds of all who may become acquainted 
with them.” But our belief in the infallibility of 
Mr. Gladstone as a judge of literature did not survive the 
publication of his own poetical works. Mr. Stevens goes 
on in his preface to say that the residue of the first 
edition, thus blessed by Mr. Gladstone, was consumed in 
an outbreak of fire, and that the present re-issue of the 
book is due to “‘ the suggestion of a friend.” Mr. Stevens 
is evidently a hardened offender, and we feel that it is our 
duty to quote. Here are the five opening lines of “An 
Idyll of the City,” a poem in blank (very blank) verse: 


Success had crowned our venture once again. 
My fortunes founded, and provision made 

To keep my heirs in wealth, I now had reached 
The goal of my desires, so long pursued. 

A life of labour sought its end in rest. 


Mr. Francis Ernley Walrond is an ecstatic poet, but his 
ecstasy unfortunately takes the form of exclamation marks 
and vain repetition. Here is a stanza from “ The Sky- 
lark’s Song ”’ : 

Spring! Spring! Spring! 

O the brave Spring ! 

Spring! Spring! Spring! Spring! Spring! 
Spring! ! 

There is no Spring like our Spring. 

There is no world like our world. 


There are four more lines to the stanza, but perhaps our 
readers have had enough. Mr. Francis Ernley Walrond 
reminds us of Mr. Micawber when he likened himself 
to the leopard, which before making a leap crouches 
down to the very lowest possible point, Mr. Walrond gets 
very low down indeed, but he does not spring: he sinks. 
Mr. David Davenport writes of *‘the re-union of Adam 
and Eve,”’ who, as he informs us, according to an ancient 
legend rejoined each other after a separation of a hundred 
years. As Adam explains: 


So year on year we lived 
In constant wrangling, till at last she rose 
With bitter tauntings and a fierce farewell. 


However, like the Jumlies in Edward Lear’s delightful 
rhyme, in a hundred years she came back, and though 
she was, not unnaturally, rather nervous as to the sort of 
reception she might get after such a comparatively long 
absence— 

Misgivings vex me lest relentless Time 

Have marred my beauty— 


Adam, who perhaps had missed her less than she thought, 
received her very kindly, and showed a pleasing readiness 
to let bygones be bygones. We should wish to extend 
the same charity to Mr. Davenport, but we confess that 
it requires an effort. 

In “Songs to Desideria,” by Mr. Stephen Coleridge, 
we find tuneful and easy verse, informed now and then 
with feeling and emotion which we feel to be real. The 
volume is slight but pleasing. 

The same cannot be said of Mr. Marcus Rickards’s 
ambitiously named “ Lyrics of Life and Beauty.” While 
the verses it contains are free from faults of taste, and 
are not ill-written, they are dull and heavy, and there 
seems to be no reason why they should have been pub- 
lished. They have not even the saving grace of that 
unconscious humour that has cheered the weary reviewer 
through the arid wastes of the greater portion of the 
books reviewed in this article; But we are unfair to 





Mr. Rickards: we are blaming him because his verses are 
not bad enough to be funny. 

We find that “ Paper Pellets,” a volume of humorous 
verse by Miss Jessie Pope, has strayed into the serious 
company of this batch of *‘ poets.” The greater part of 
Miss Pope’s volume consists of pieces reprinted from 
Punch. The best we can say about them is that]they are 
occasionally mildly amusing. But what can be said 
of this sort of sentiment, except that it is mawkish and 
silly? It is about a little boy and his governess: 

The baby eyes were blue and sweet 
He lifted to her face. 
First he attended to his feet 
And put his hands in place, 
Then said with stiff and rigid spine, 
“ Please will you be my Valentine ?”’ 


Small Jimmie conquered in a fray 
Where stalwart men would flee, 

The governess pushed her book away 
And took him on her knee. 

The end of the affair was this— 

A wistful sigh, a tender kiss. 


Reader, have you a lump in yourthroat? We have one 
in ours. We are rough men, but we have our feelings. 

In ‘‘A Sheaf of Songs” by Mrs. Calvert Spensley we 
have some charmingly felt and well written poetry. We 
wish we had space to quote ‘‘ In Early Spring ”’ (it cannot 
be quoted except in its entirety without spoiling its 
delicate beauty). This small volume also contains some 
good sonnets. 

Mr. Walter Hogg, in “‘ Meditata,” gives us a volume 
entirely composed of sonnets. They are written with 
considerable skill and distinction in spite of an occasion- 
ally irritating arrangement of rhymes in his sextets. 

** A Book of Masks,’’ by Wilbur Underwood reveals a 
sensitive soul and a skilful hand. The author derives 
from Ernest Dowson and further back from Mr. Swin- 
burne. When wesay that he derives from Ernest Dowson 
we would not wish it to be thought that heis an imitator 
or even necessarily a disciple of that poet; we see merely 
a kinship of thought and manner. We are not at all 
sure that Dowson ever wrote anything better than the 
best that appears in this dainty volume. We would 
particularly commend *‘ Bal Céleste,” an exquisite and 
plaintive little lyric. Here is the last verse : 

It isa dream with love aglow 
Seen only by the childlike wise ; 


A child-heart dreamed it long ago— 
A féte-champétre in Paradise. 


And here are two stanzas from “The Children of 


Night:” 
Let us go hence, with all the nights that were, 
The vast expectant waters thrill and stir 
In passionate joy of morning strong and free. 
The morning that is not for you and me, 


Let us go hence, our joy is overcast, 

The pallid peace of night is o’er at last ; 

Far in the depths with shadows we must flee, 
Dawn's breath is on the sea. 


“The Masquerade” is perhaps more original and there- 
fore more characteristic of this delicate poet whose future 
work we shall await with interest. 

ALFRED DouGLas. 


A CULTURED DILETTANTE 


The Life of Sir Charles J. F. Bunbury, Edited by his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Henry Lyety, 2 vols, (Murray, 30s. net,) 


Ir is easy to understand the admiration and affection with 
which Sir Charles Bunbury inspired his family circle. We 
cannot, indeed, read the letters and diaries contained in 
these two substantial volumes without being to some 
extent affected by similar feelings; but we doubt very 
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much whether Sir Charles Bunbury’s achievements were of 
a character greatly to interest the public. At the most he 
was a learned amateur in science who yet made no 
conspicuous contributions to science. The greater part of 
the seven hundred pages of this biography consists of 
discussions on subjects connected with geology, botany, 
and biologv, or of accounts of meetings at the Geogra- 
phical or Geological Society. Sir Charles was no doubt 
quite competent to criticise the newer theories which were 
being put forward by Darwin, Sir Charles Lyell and 
Huxley and others; but his own original work was in- 
considerable, though his life as a country gentleman of 
ample means and leisure afforded him opportunities which 
his more eminent contemporaries were not fortunate 
enough to possess. 

The main interest of the memoirs is to be found in his 
references to these contemporaries. He was the son of 
Sir Henry Edward Bunbury, a distinguished Peninsular 
soldier who married a niece of Charles James Fox, so that 
Sir Charles was naturally often at Holland House; his 
memoirs contain much of the kind of information and 
anecdote with which we are familiar about the Holland 
House coterie. When the war was over he travelled in 
Sicily, where his father had served, in France and Italy, 
then to the Mauritius and to Buenos Ayres. 

His correspondence and his diaries appear to have been 
preserved carefully, and they are reproduced here with a 
fulness of detail which of itself shows that their author 
was one of those fortunate people nati consumere fruges 
terre and little else. He married a daughter of a presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, and he and Sir Charles 
Lyell, who had married another daughter, became 
brothers-in-law. His domestic circle and his scientific 
circle were thus largely the same, and his voluminous 
correspondence is a mélange of science and domesticity. 
Natural selection and the question of species were the 
topics of the day ; most of his friends were mixed up with 
them in some branch of science or another, and he had the 
merit of being amongst the first who understood, and 
appreciated and accepted the new theories. Many of these 
letters and learned résumés of books and essays and dis- 
cussions are records of opinion in the making on these 
theories. They have now lost their freshness, and, in any 
case, are only readable by those acquainted with the 
technicalities of at least three or four sciences. 

Sir Charles was a man of some literary cultivation, and 
as in science so in literature, if he was mediocre himself he 
delighted to meet the literary and other celebrities of 
his time, and about these his letters and diaries contain 
much interesting gossip. Though he never held any 
political or administrative office he followed political 
events both at home and abroad with the intelligent 
curiosity of a man who had lived amongst those who 
controlled the political machine; but he was never of im- 
portance in politics, and the many references to politics 
contain nothing calling for special observation. He was 
an amiable, high-principled man who, we can well believe, 
was highly valued for character and knowledge somewhat 
above the average even of men of his class. At first 
the Memoirs were intended only for private circulation. 
This was a true instinct as to their real province. Their 
appeal is not to a public personally unacquainted with 
Sir Charles Bunbury. 


LEIGHTON 


The Life, Letters and Work of Frederick Leighton. By Mrs, 
Russet: BarrineTon. 2 vols, (Allen, 42s. net.) 


IF Mrs, Russell Barrington’s discretion and discernment 
were equal to her industry and enthusiasm, her two pon- 
derous volumes, which constitute the long-expected official 
account of Lord Leighton’s career and achievements, 
would be far more satisfactory both as biography and 
criticism. Unfortunately her work is marred, from either 
tandpoint, by a total lack of discrimination, and the 











biographical portions of the book are as wanting in 
coherence, continuity and compression as her critical 
judgments are in balance and proportion, Overwhelmed 
alike by the mass of material at her disposal and her 
intense admiration for a fascinating personality, Mrs. 
Barrington has proved unequal to the task of sifting the 
wheat from the chaff, and though the result of her labours 
will prove a rich mine for future biographers to delve in, 
she fails to give her readers either a clear image of the 
man or a consecutive account of his career. Leighton’s 
letters to his parents during his student days in Rome 
and his life-long correspondence with his friend and 
master, the Frankfort painter, Steinle, provide the book 
with its most enjoyable and informative passages, but 
there was no need for the author to emphasise their 
importance by repeated quotations and re-quotations 
from letters already given in full. The same failing 
results in our reading the same incident first in Leighton’s 
own words, then in those of a friend, and again in Mrs. 
Barrington’s own commentary. 

The son of a man of means, Frederick Leighton was not 
exposed in his youth to the tribulations which often beset 
as piring artists, and hisearly days were calm and unevent- 
ful. Familiar from early childhood with the Continent, 
Leighton began his serious art studies at Frankfort, 
where he unfortunately fell under the full influence of the 
arid attempts to revive classical painting in Germany. 
But Overbeck and Cornelius were at that time great 
names in the art world, and though Leighton soon dis- 
covered for himself the artificiality and lack of vitality in 
their paintings, affection blinded him to the similar 
defects in the work of his own master, Steinle, who for all 
his delicacy and correctness of draughtsmanship and 
learnedness in design, was little more than a disciple of 
Overbeck. From Frankfort Leighton was sent to Rome 
with introductions to Cornelius, Overbeck and other 
German painters, but he wisely sought their society less 
than that of Mrs. Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble), who 
mothered the young exile and introduced him to her 
brilliant circle. Thus Leighton became intimate with 
Browning and many other celebrities and laid the founda- 
tions of his future social successes. His days at Rome 
were, in his own words, the happiest of his life, and his 
story of them, told in letters to his parents and his old 
master Steinle, is certainly the best portioa of Mrs. 
Barrington’s book. From Rome he sent to the Royal 
Academy his painting of Cimabue’s Madonna, the purchase 
of which by the Queen contributed quite as much to the 
immediate fame of the artist as its intrinsic artistic 
qualities. 

Henceforward it becomes more and more difficult to 
search out the main stream of Leighton’s career from a 
maze of unrelated incidents and unconnected letters: 
Returning to London, the young painter entered upon 
a variety of activities which have sadly confused 
his biographer. We are spasmodically informed of 
his prowess as a volunteer, his patronage of music, his 
acquaintance with the great, his many kindly acts 
towards struggling fellow artists, and we travel backwards 
and forwards, down to the footnotes and up to the text, 
till we are reduced to a bewildered unconsciousness of 
time and place. We are baldly told of his election as 
Associate, Academician and finally President, but of the 
events leading up to these distinctions we are given no 
clear conception, and the claims of Millais to the presi- 
dency are ignored. We hear of a +! in Paris, where 
Leighton appears to have preferred the art of Robert 
Fleury, Ary Scheffer and Delaroche to that of Couture 
and Delacroix, and consequently we are not surprised 
that he derived little benefit from his studies there. We 
are given an unabridged diary of a tour in Egypt which 
becomes wearisome in its dull recital of spiritless facts, 
we are invited to dwell with delight on the specifications 
for the Arab Hall at Leighton House, and we are treated 
to innumerable notes from celebrities congratulating 
Leighton on various distinctions in very ordinary terms. 
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An undue respect for persons appears to have blinded the 
authoress to the fact that letters are more important for 
their contents than their signature. 

Unsatisfactory as biography, these volumes are entirely 
valueless as criticism. Instead of disentangling the real 
merits of Leighton’s work from less admirable charac- 
teristics, Mrs. Barrington vaguely couples him with 
Phidias and the Old Masters, and urges claims so absurd 
as to tax severely the patience and perseverance of all 
educated readers. Leighton was almost a great draughts- 
man, and his drawing is distinguished for its delicacy and 
elegance rather than its strength and simplicity. He is 
far nearer akin to Praxiteles than Phidias, though his 
art, being derivative, has not the vitality of the Greek’s. 
A false ideal of finish, misdirected conscientiousness, and 
a failure to know where to stop, caused Leighton to 
over-elaborate his works and gradually rob them of that 
spontaneity which many of them at one stage possessed. 
Although he asserted his reverence for the Venetian 
painters, he appears to have learnt from them neither 
the value of breadth nor the sense of quality in paint, 
and he certainly never succeeded in rivalling their 
achievements as did his great contemporary Watts. He 
came far nearer to emulating the naivety of early Floren- 
tine drawing and colour in a sophisticated manner, and 
his designs and groupings of large masses of figures, 
though often rhythmical and always possessing great 
scholastic merit, had never that unexpected balance 
which distinguishes the work of the greatest creative 
designers, 
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With Byron in Italy. An Illustrated Selection of his Poems 
and Letters. By Anna B. McManan. (Unwin, 5s. net.) 


Tuis is the first of a series of books ‘‘ showing on the one 
hand”’—to quote from the publisher’s note—“ the influence 
of Italy on great English writers, and on the other, the 
light which their works throw on Italian life, Italian 
history and Italian art.” This volume on Byron is illus- 
trated by ‘‘a series of photographs of scenes made famous 
by him.” Among the scenes which have had fame 
conferred on them by Byron are, curiously enough, the 
Coliseum, Lake Albano, the Rialto bridge, the Venus de’ 
Medici, the tomb of Dante and many other places and 
monuments which we remember hearing about before we 
read much Byron. In the Introduction Mrs. McMahan 
seems to make a further claim for the usefulness of the 
book. Speaking of the failure of Byron’s contemporaries 
to understand him, she says: “ Not even now . . . canit 
be said that we have any adequate analysis of this most 
complex and puzzling character among the English poets. 
Until a psychologist equal to the occasion shall come, the 
best means of arriving at an individual opinion may be to 
read side by side the poems and the letters [written] 
during the most mature and most productive period of 
Byron’s life—the years of his Italian residence.” No 
light undertaking, this, to compile and edit a book which 
shall be illuminating on the subject of Italy in Byron’s 
time, reveal that country’s influence on his work, and offer 
the best material for the formation of an individual opinion 
of his character! In one sense the compiler is certainly a 
follower of Byron—in the carelessness of her style. 
Without counting a few footnotes to the selections, the 
volume contains in all eighteen pages of her own 
writing. In this short space we notice—besides the 
sentence we have quoted above, with some such word 
as we have supplied necessary to complete the sense— 
that the first sentence of the biographical part is un- 
grammatical. It runs: “Arriving in Venice late in the 
year 1816, this city became at once to Byron ‘the fairy 
city of his heart.’” At the beginning of a paragraph on 
p. 146 there is a use of the personal pronoun typical of 





the style of a fourth-form boy in his English Essay: 
“During these years Italy was in a state of tremendous 
political ferment. His letters are full of tales of duels .. .” 
etc. For the rest, the contents of the book are just what 
the compiler’s style would lead us to expect. The 
information which she imparts could be read just as 
easily in almost any literary history. The selections 
from the letters and poems are aggravatingly cut about 
by lacune and curtailments. By means of these jumbled 
fragments of prose and verse the patient reader is forcibly 
reminded of Byron’s hatred of England and the English, 
and less forcibly of his undoubtedly sincere love of Italy. 
A good deal of space is given to letters arranging for the 
publication of his poems; scraps of drama plucked from 
their context are also to be found, and long though 
plenteously starred passages in Byron’s best guide-book 
manner. These last excerpts, of course, furnish excellent 
material for illustration. The page bearing the words, 
“The godess loves in stone” faces a photograph of the 
Venus. The lines about the Wolf at Rome, “ Dost thou 
yet Guard thine immortal cubs . . .?” is not far from an 
illustration which we have only to glance at to be 
immediately assured that she does still guard them. But 
we look in vain for one picture which would have been 
most appropriately included in this book. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean, roll! 


Facing this Jine, there surely should have been a portrait 
of the ocean, rolling. 


Don Juan. Edited by Ernest Hartiey Coteriper, (Murray, 


6s.) 


A REVISED and enlarged edition of Byron’s great poem 
comes as something of a surprise to a public which has 
forgotten the idolatry of the day before yesterday. The 
numerous notes and quotations are retranscribed from 
the early editions, the text being founded on the original 
manuscripts in the possession of Lady Dorchester and 
Mr. John Murray, and the introduction tells all there is 
to know of the publication and sources of the poem. The 
remarks of Mr. Coleridge on the poem itself are both just 
and sympathetic. He seems to think that the vindication 
of the natural man in it contained in fact Byron’s 
“criticism of Life” and society. Every admirer of the 
poem must regret the blemishes of taste and modest 
which are only too evident to the superficial reader, but all 
do not recognise, as Mr. Coleridge well says, that these 
are merely included in the survey of a vast and various 
whole and on reflection ‘‘ dwindle into natural and so 
comparative insignificance.” Byron himself was furious 
at the charge of immorality applied to the poem in his day, 
when the mention of ‘‘Don Juan” made respectable 
people shudder. He wanted to show “ by the white light 
of truth, the great things of the world: Love and war, 
and Death by sea and land, and man half-angel half- 
demon—the comedy of his fortunes, the tragedy of his 
passions and fate.’’ If we leave out the palpably gross 
and offensive references the poem forms a magnificent 
and sparkling picture of life. All the energy, the beauty 
and aspiration of humanity find a voice in it in the 
accents of real poetry. Sir Walter Scott maintained that 
it “embraced every topic of human life, and sounded 
every string of the divine harp, from its slightest to 
its most powerful ... tones.” The more sensible judg- 
ment of a later day has followed in the wake of Scott’s 
—_ approval and this fine volume will have many 
readers. 


The Greedy Book: A Gastronomical Anthology, By Frank 
Scuuogsser, (Gay & Bird, 5s. net.) 


AT the dinner-table of a certain Oxford gourmet, the present 
writer once found himself next to a stranger who looked 
critically down the menu, then turned and asked: “ Are 
you greedy?” On receiving a half-apologetic but decided 
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plea of guilty, he replied: ‘Good! Then we won’t talk 
till after the game.” It must not be supposed that he 
said nothing till then; he knew that—to quote one of 
Mr. Schloesser’s slovenly but wise sentences—‘‘ a dinner 
partaking of Wordsworth’s Peter Bell’s party in a parlour, 
‘all silent and all damned,’ is contrary to the best gastro- 
nomic traditions.”” But a casual word or two was enough 
while the art of eating claimed attention; it was later, when 
the art of talking had its turn, that he showed himself as 
brilliant a talker as he was reverent and discriminating 
an eater. To such a man Mr. Schloesser’s slipshod, 
scrappy, odd, amusing book, would offer many points of 
interest. Both take the act of eating seriously—not 
gloomily, but gravely, as a thing worth study and care; 
and both—to judge from the stranger’s conversation and 
Mr. Schloesser’s book—have a fund of anecdote and quota- 
tion which makes them capital company. In the volume 
before us Mr. Schloesser remains an impressionist critic 
of the art ; he describes his sensations rather than details 
the rules and the recipes ; but that does not prevent him 
from displaying a large amount of sound thought and 
wisdom, the result, clearly, of carefully acquired experi- 
ence. Like the sluggard whom Dr. Watts blamed, in our 
opinion with unnecessary acerbity, he “ talks of eating 
and drinking”’ ; letting his fancy roam where it will, and 
no more troubling about consecutive ideas or ordered 
discourse than the good talker at a dinner-table, who 
knows that an apt story or a lively description is better 
than logic at meal-time. It is a pity that his English is 
so colloquial and his proofs so ill-read. To take a single 
instance, Mrs. Glasse (whose other name was Harris), 
appears at the top of eight pages as Mrs. Grasse. 


A History of Dancing. By Recinatp Sr. Jounston. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 3s. 6d.) 


THIs is a pleasant and not too technical work on an 
interesting and graceful subject. Recalling the far-off 
past, when dancing was considered an accomplishment to 
be acquired by every true knight, the author deplores the 
indications he finds of decadence in dancing, and he has 
endeavoured to show the origin of our dances and to 
trace their gradual development. His method of treat- 
ment will be best gathered from the titles of his chapters. 
Thus, starting with the birth of dancing, pictured in the 
Greek mythology—the personification of all that is grace- 
ful and pleasing in beautiful motion—he takes us on to 
dancing as a religious ceremony: not only the dances of 
Osiris, Bacchus, and Dionysia, but also those connected 
with the rites and ceremonies of the uncivilised nations. 
From the semi-sacred dances of a pantomimic nature to the 
drama and the connection of the dance with the theatre 
is but a short step to dancing as a popular amusement. 
Our author describes some early forms of English dancing, 
particularly that of the Maypole and the Maurice, the 
former for many centuries the chief dance of rustic 
England, and probably of Druidical origin. The Maurice, 
on the other hand, was introduced by the gypsies, and it 
was not until the characters had been adapted to the 
country, in the shape of Robin Hood and the Sherwood 
foresters, that it took a firm hold upon the people. Alle- 
gorical dances among the primitive nations, quaint dances 
in civilised countries, and dancing as a social pastime 
are all skilfully and adequately dealt with, but the 
greater part of the last chapters is devoted to stage 
dancing and dancers on the stage. The book would have 
been improved if in these final chapters there had been 
less repetition of the names of certain well-known players 
and more discrimination in the praise of certain well-known 
dancers, so many pages being devoted to one person and 
her history that for the moment we fancied we had drifted 
into the advertisement columns of a theatrical paper. 
The illustrations might have been better chosen if the in- 
tention was to show how beautiful and picturesque a thing 
a dance well done may be. 





SAYINGS OF CHILDREN—IV 


THERE are children who have an unconscious poetry of 
diction. These do not fall into the habit of such sayings 
as “I didn’t used to” and “I don’t know but what I 
won’t,” and similar utterances learnt from the illiterate. 
It seems they prefer to say things prettily: 

‘“‘T see all the stars of the sky, with my heart ’’; or: 

“Do you ever cry, Moth’, when you say sad songs to 
yourself in bed ?”; or this darker saying: 

‘** And when the lights were put out I saw in the corner 
something like Jezebel, doing idols ’’; or: 

** Your room was all dark and nothing at all! Justa 
lucky moon behind a little branch and one peculiar 
star.” 

Sometimes a child holds in his mind a substitute for 
some ordinary word, that he evidently thinks is equally 
customary : 

** And did Goliath go to battle with tower on ?” 

** With tower?” 

** Yes—with tin clothes.” 

He modernises the Scriptures: ‘ God didn’t like David 
sending Maria where they would kill him.” 

‘* What did we read of yesterday ?” 

“ David, and his great friend Johnson.” 

Nevertheless his own language is sometimes scriptural : 
** And dreaming I saw a King’s Throne, and his servant 
beside it.” 

The children once helped their Mother to paint her 
garden chairs green. Overalls on and a brush apiece, 
they were happy, working in silence. Then Blynken: 
‘** This is wretched work for your intelligence, Mummie.”’ 

‘This is an awkward house, I think. I said so to 
Mademoiselle and she asked me what I meant.” 

** And what did you say ?” 

**Me,? O, I said, thereseems to be lots of room till you 
find tht there isn’t.” 

‘**I do like Marryat’s books so much, they are such nice 
stories in the way they go on, all about so many different 
things. Not always about love, like Shakespeare.” 

** You know, now that the boys at school know that I 
have got a watch, they treat me as nothing but a tool 
for time.” 

**O, this pain, this pain! and I shouldn't be having 
this pain now if that dashed old Eve hadn’t eaten the 
apple.” Then swiftly turning, ‘‘ Well, she did take it first, 
didn’t she?”’ [Adam, Adam!] 

Patterfoot, naturally, asks questions of a different 
calibre : 

** Could I swim if I had whale’s things on?” 

“ What does a sheep mean when it’s Jame ?” 

“I dreamt last night that Nod threw a whole boxful 
of toys at my forehead. A whole boxful. But I had an 
engine to fling back at him.” 

‘“‘That’s not like Nod,” said his Mother, “ not a bit like 
what dear Nod would do.” 

‘‘But this Nod wasn’t ours in my dream, he was an 
Indian Nod, a forest Nod. We was both forest boys.” 

How sorry one may be when some familiar mis- 
pronunciation is one day self-corrected, and the speech 
gets perfected as the months go on. 

As long as the stairs however are taken properly, that 
is to say two steps to one stair-step, in true nursery 
fashion, a Mother should not repine. It is Southey I 
think who has said: “ No household is complete without 
a kitten rising four months, and a child rising four 
years.” 

Probably every one knows what it is to transpose the 
initial letters in some phrase. To say roaring with pain, 
for instance, instead of pouring with rain. But asa rule 
it is swiftly corrected. Nod however, on having his first 
little breeks on was alive to nothing else. All the way 
downstairs did his Mother hear him coming, foot by foot, 
solidly. And as each step was taken, she heard: “‘ Brown 
one ons . . . brown one ons,” 
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hearing Patterfoot’s prayers and all the wealth of love 
they evidence, his Mother wasn’t satisfied. 

‘*What would you do if one day Daddy told you 
Mummie had died ?” 

“T would kill myself beside you.” 

“But how would you do it ?” 

**T would lean on a tin thing.” 

To the story of Bathsheba and David, told discreetly, 
he listened earnestly. “And this was a great sin on 
David’s part,” continues the little book, “ for Bathsheba 
was another man’s wife. A man was allowed more than 
one wife then, now a man may only have one wife.” 

This was listened to with pondering eye. ‘“‘ And who 
is our wife here I should like to know ?” 

At last the children, all three snugly pillowed, have 
said good-night. 

To the great relief of those in attendance they are 
hushed to silence. 

A warm red light falls upon dimity curtains, and the 
shadow of the fender is patterned large upon the wall. 

And a voice from the shadow: 

“Bears hug badly. Polars.” 

PAMELA TENNANT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
HIC JACET 


A FORTNIGHT ago attention was directed in these pages 
to the poem with which Mr. Thomas Hardy opened 
the New Year. It was a bitter greeting. Man was 
represented Job-like asking his Maker bitterly: Why, 
when it was so easy not to call into being “an ill- 
used race of men,” did you commit the cruel enormity 
of creation? The answer was stern and contemptuous. 
It was, in effect, that he who was responsible for the 
world sat weaving successive New Years automatically, 
neither caring for suffering nor knowing ot it. Man is a 
creature of many moods, and on this occasion Mr. Hardy 
was accurately expressing one of them. Because of the 
very fulness of life in our day men are often disposed 
to turn round and greet the last enemy as a friend. 
‘Eloquent, just and mightie death” has received more 
hymns of praise in modern poetry than he did in the 
morning light of the world when it was considered better 
to be the thrall of a landless man than to reign over all 
the nations of the dead. Even R. L. Stevenson, who 
entered with gusto into the pleasures of life, saw in the end 
only a vision of peace and comfort such as awaits the 
hunter home from the hill and the sailor home from the 
sea. It was a creed of the set to which he belonged. 
One recognises the same attitude in his friend Henley’s 
fine lines: 

So be my passing ! 

My task accomplish’d and the long day done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gather’d to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death, 


The passage is not personal in the sense in which Macbeth 
was personal when he said: 

I have liv’d long enough, my way of life 

Is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. 


or 
I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun 
And wish the state o’ the world were now undone. 


They are voices of this age, an age in which it has come 
to be a doctrine more and more accepted that “I came 
like Water and like Wind I go.” Even Christina Rossetti 
got no further with her fine faith than: 


Haply I may remember 
And haply may forget, 





One night (and his Mother is ashamed of it), after 


And in Tennyson’s lines we seem to hear an echo of the 
sentiment that prefers quiet incineration to the obsequies 
and funeral rites of an older time: 


Pass on weak heart and leave me where I lie 
Go by, go by, 


In these matters Walt Whitman was second to none as an 
interpreter of his age and as an inspiration to the school 
of Henley and Stevenson. His last word is to be found 
not so much in the “Come, lovely and soothing death . . . 
serenely arriving, arriving,” as in the perfectly executed 
invocation : 

At the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful fortress'd house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the 


well-closed doors, 
Let me be wafted. 


Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks—with a whisper, 
Set ope the doors, O Soul. 

Tenderly—be not impatient, 

(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh, 

Strong is your hold, O love.) 


There, hope for the future, if it exists, is of the vaguest. 
At bottom and behind is the sad consciousness that the 
ephemeral race of men is as a cloud of insects blown 
across dry land out of the sea into the sea. The note 
struck with such fine simplicity by Lady Nairne is a lost 
chord ; 


We'll meet, and we'll be fain, 
In the land o’ the leal. 


Or, as it is put with more force of language though not 
with as much delicacy of thought by Campion: 


Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to shore 

Never tired pilgrim’s limbs affected slumber more, 

Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out of my troubled 
breast, 

O come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my soul to rest! 


Ever blooming are the joys of heaven’s high Paradise, 

Cold age deafs not there our ears, nor vapours dim our eyes : 
Glory there the sun outshines whose beams the blessed only see. 
O come quickly, glorious Lord, and raise my sprite to Thee. 


Now it seems to me that the importance of these 
passages is that of an echo, but it is the echo which a fine 
woman’s conversation renders of thoughts originated by 
the man she loves. There is a masculine and a feminine 
in the spirit of the age. Out of the former have come our 
Darwinian theories and nebular hypotheses, our march 
forward in scientific knowledge, our mechanical and 
practical achievements. These are the doings of the 
bread-winner. While he is out labouring, the feminine 
counterpart sits at home and sings of his deeds and 
thoughts or represents them in painting or sculpture. 
What the man of action inarticulately believes, that the 
man of taste and intellect weaves into the annals of the 
literature and art of the time. Thus the voices of the 
poets are authentic interpretations. Knowledge, spreading 
and advancing, is ever turning the flank of belief. But, 
as has been said, the minds of men vary, and every 
generalisation must omit somebody. The problem of 
death has always rivalled that of life as a subject for 
meditation, since the most flippant cannot fail to be 
reminded at times that 


though the daye be never so long 
At last it ringeth to evensong. 


Or in the more elaborate verse of Drummond 
Hawthornden: 


This world a hunting is, 

The prey poor man, the Nimrod fierce is death ; 
His speedy greyhounds are 

Lust, sickness, envy, care, 

Strife that ne’er falls amiss, 

With all those ills which haunt us while we breathe, 
Now, if by chance we fly 

Of those the eager chase, 

Old age with stealing pace 


of 








Casts up his nets, and there we panting die, 
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As to what comes after, we still remain in doubt after 
all the speculation and teaching of three thousand years. 
Science with cold passivity refuses to pronounce on what 
may be, but asserts that there is at present no sufficient 
evidence of personal immortality. Here and there a poet 
or philosopher strikes out some theory which resis only 
on what he will term intuition. Such is Browning’s: 

And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere I be gone 

Once more on my adventure brave and new ; 
Fearless and unperplexed, 


When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what armour to indue, 


A noble and invigorating creed, but it rests on no founda- 
tion. It is a guess, and the odds against it being right 
are at least ten million toone. Nor, for my part, do I find 
anything more solid to build upon in the ingenuities of 
psychical research people, spiritualists, thought-readers, 
and the other successors to Anthony Mesmer. After the 
Hic Jacet of the tombstone there is little to add beyond 
what was said by Clough : 

Where lies the land to which the ship would go ? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 


And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


We cannot imagine a time or circumstance when the 
mind of man will not be fascinated by the problem of 
death. Were the prognostications of Elie Metchnikoff to 
be realised so that at the appointed time it arrived and 
was accepted as naturally as sleep by a race purged of 
disease by centuries of stern and forced attention to 
hygienic laws, still the young and vigorous would continue 
to regard it as a dreadful mystery. And science has not 
yet given to the great question an answer that leaves no 
room for doubt. The imagination of the modern man 
will not follow pagan examples and build stately Val- 
hallas or flower-strewn Elysian fields. His logical mind 
may reject such theoretic solutions as, for example, the 
Transmigration of Souls, but it sees that there are many 
doors for which knowledge has not yet found a key. The 
riddle of life is still unanswered, but every new generation 
approaches it with purified thought and enlarged con- 
ception, Itis incredible that any real loss can be sustained 
by the shearing away of excrescence and misleading 
hypotheses. » 








FICTION 


The Whirlwind. By Even Puittports. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 


Mr. PHILLPoTTs is at his best in this his latest novel, 
which made its first appearance in the pages of the 
Forinighily Review. His standard is a high one. His 
method is conceived on a largescale. It is no other than 
to bring all the aspects of nature—the changing sky, 
with its range of colours, the wind that blows across his 
Devon moors, the trees, the flowers, the animals, all the 
denizens of Earth—into league with him in telling one 
great story of passion or love or disaster. His human 
characters emerge from this great background: first you 
see the village of Lydford nestling quietly in a nook of 
the wide moor—then the farmhouse Ruddyford and the 
old peat mine, the place in which his chief characters 
live, and gradually the chief characters themselves stand 
out from their fellow villagers and over them something 
of the eternal greatness of things is thrown, something 
which comes from the greatness of their setting. In the 
carrying out of this conception he brings great skill to 
bear. But the result is not on the level of the intention. 
If it were so, Mr. Phillpotts’s work would take a high 
place in English literature, a place above that of Thomas 
Hardy. There is something lacking: there is an element 
of disappointment: for though his descriptions of natural 
scenery and events are vivid and at times beautiful, 








though his grip on his characters never relaxes and their 
doings are always interesting, yet the two are never 
moulded into shape by a view of things the scope of which 
is sufficiently wide to present one all-embracing outlook. 
Each remainsseparate. There is no dominant idea which 
would create the requisite unity in design. This defect is 
noticeable in “‘ The Whirlwind,” though the story is one 
which never fails to hold the attention and to hold it 
strongly. In isolated detail—for example in the character 
of Hilary Woodrow, a remarkably subtle study, or in the 
character of Sarah Jane, a magnificent woman, or in 
many descriptions of moorland scenery and of superb 
happenings in the heavens—Mr. Phillpotts has done 
nothing better. But there is a lack of inevitability about 
the final tragedy, and that lack lends to the tragedy an 
element of sordidness which is belittling. Great art takes 
facts which may be in themselves brutal and by its 
magic touch raises them above themselves, by showing 
that which lies beyond every fact and the beauty which 
is a part of all suffering. This transforming touch is 
absent from ‘‘ The Whirlwind,” as it is absent from all 
Mr. Phillpotts’s work, and its absence prevents his work 
rising to the high place which the excellence of his actual 
writing, his knowledge of humanity, his love of Nature, 
would otherwise command. 


Springtime. By H.C. Bauey, (Murray, 6s.) 


LIONARDO DA FELTRE had in him the heart of the spring, 
and this Lionardo is the hero of the story which 
Mr. Bailey tells with all the spirit and gusto which we 
expect from the author of ‘Beaujeu.” The buoyant 
freshness of spring lives and breathes in the pages, as it 
should in a book, bearing the happy name of ‘ Spring- 
time,” about a Duke with such a possession in his heart 
as had Lionardo, Duke of Vellano. ‘All lived every 
moment of their lives,” Mr. Bailey writes: and he bears 
out ably the truth of his bold statement. He raises a 
high standard, but he is equal to its height. For 
whether the character be Squarcia, the great condottiere, 
who was brother to all men and women not his actual 
enemies, who was loyal as he was fat, and fat as he was 
brave; or the treacherous Castracane of Castagnaro, the 
black hero of a hundred murders; or the bright little 
peasant girl Bianca whom he gives to a leopard to devour 
and whom the Duke avenges; or the great Lionardo da 
Feltre himself—they one and all do live during every 
moment of the time that we spend in their company, 
through all the sudden phases of their love and anger, 
through all the reckless moods of Jaughter and of fighting. 
No lover of gay romance should miss reading Mr. Bailey’s 
book. 


In Statu Pupillari. 


CLEVER, lively, and well-written is the story of Eva 
Blumberg’s life at an English University, and it possesses 
a particular attraction for a certain class of readers who 
will be curious to compare experiences. Although the 
anonymous author is careful to explain that “all the 
personages and incidents are fictitious,” yet girl graduates 
past and present will eagerly scan these pages for por- 
traits and characteristics of the well-known people of 
their day. A slight love-story runs through the graver 
interest of lectures and the struggle for honours, but 
neither in love nor in learning does victory’s crown rest 
where it might have been expected. The crowd of girls, 
dons and friends is handled with the skill of experience, 
and there are many excellent character-sketches. As an 
intimate study of the inner working of a woman’s college 
with its striving and unrest, its contrasts and good 
fellowship, the book has a peculiar interest of its own, 


The Sacrifice. (Unwin, 6s.). 


THERE is no effect so hard to attain as that of sim- 
picity. especially in dealing with emotion, Though 
Mr Courlander writes with care and ability, his story 


(Sonnenschein, 6s.) 


By Atpuonse CourLaNnDER, 
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lacks conviction. It is the story of a country girl 
who is betrothed toa gentle, adoring man and is swept 
away by her feeling for a great fierce sailor-tramp, who 
breaks in upon her peace and forces her to be his mate. 
The story reads more like the well-put statement of a 
credible case than a living drama of what is known as 
primeval passion ; for Mr. Courlander is apt to explain his 
characters and to explain them without much insight, 
whereas the essential business of a novelist is to show his 
characters in action. Mora Targitt suffers principally 
from this. At one time she is shown to be a very near and 
simple daughter of Mother Earth ; at another, a complex 
creature of civilisation. The two, of course, may exist in 
the same person, but Mr. Courlander never welds them to- 
gether as he should into one being. Mark Porey is well 
done; but his weakness is exaggerated and spoils the proper 
balance of the story; we have solittlesympathy with him 
that we cannot but welcome his ultimate desertion. The 
best scenes in the book are those which take place in 
the Barley Sheafinn; they bear that stamp of life which is 
absent from the more important phases of the work. 


The Caloré Girl. By Harry Tieue. (Routledge, 6s.) 


MANUELA was one of the Gitanos who live in the cave- 
dwellings near Granada, but she had noble Spanish blood 
in her veins and never learned to lie and steal like a true 
gypsy. Her faithful heart—mentioned in the second title 
of the story—was given to Pepindorio, a gypsy blade who 
asks nothing better of life than to ride off successfully 
with other people’s horses. He goes to the horse fair at 
Seville to exercise his chosen trade and Manuela follows 
him. She makes friends there with a fair-haired dancer 
who was once a nun and she makes an enemy of the 
great lady with whom she is allied by blood and whom 
she closely resembles. The lady’s nobility is offended by 
her cousinship with a low-born gypsy and soshe instantly 
pursues Manuela with hatred and malice. But her 
actions, like the actions of every one else in the story, are 
quite ineffective. The author, in spite of endless descrip- 
tions, has not produced an atmosphere, his gypsies are 
mere pasteboard figures painted in picturesque rags, and 
his great lady is farcical. 


The Mistress of Aydon, By R. H. Forster, (Long, 6s.) 


THis is what R.L.S. called ‘‘tushery,” but it is well- 
written tushery, with a breath of genuine north-country 
air to redeem the staleness of its paraphernalia. We 
have met all the people a thousand times, and we are 
always a little bored bythem. The beautiful heiress who 
is a minor, her avaricious guardian, her lovers, one brutal, 
one doltish, one perfection, a garrulous housekeeper, a 
crabbed man-at-arms, two impish boys—they are as 
hackneyed as clown and pantaloon in a harlequinade. 
Luckily, however, for those who write tushery there is an 
enormous reading public that does not care a fig for Life. 
It enjoys the alarums and excursions of pasteboard figures 
with various flamboyant adjectives and picturesque 
Christian names. These it will get just as well served up 
in Mr, Forster : novel as in the romances of more widely 
known authors, and it will get in addition a careful 
though sometimes heavy style and pleasant descrip- 
tions of the country around Tynedale and of the castles 
and fortresses there in the fourteenth century. But it 
will get nothing more. 


The Second Bloom. By Heven Porter, (Greening, 6s.) 


THERE are dramatic moments in this story of a nineteenth- 
century Pretender, a grandson of Flora Macdonald’s 
Pretender. Indeed we see a play in the novel, a play 
with thrilling scenes, costumes, a love-story, and Mr. 
Lewis Waller in the chief part. The meeting between 
**Charlie” and the secret Jacobite society would have a 
fine effect on the stage. The members howl at him for a 
traitor because, bound by his oath, he refuses to join 
them ; one flings wine in his face; a moment later they 





are all on their knees kissing the hand of their king. The 
love-story, too, is a pretty one and has its situations, for 
“ Charlie” woos Lady Jean as a maid of low degree before 
she descends the stairs of her father’s castle to open the 
ball given in her royal lover’s honour. Then there is the 
great culminating scene where “ Charlie,” within reach of 
success, refuses to grasp it because a dying priest has told 
him that he is illegitimate and has no right to the throne. 
It is a well-told story of the king with no kingdom and 
of the loyal men and women who faced beggary and death 
for him. The Stuart of this romance, unlike the 
Stuarts of history, deserved the sacrifices made for him, 
and we wish that he had lived longer, happy in the 
love of Jean, who, of course, married him—after he had 
discovered that the dying priest was wrong. 


The Duke’s Dilemma, By Sir Witutam Maenay. (Long, 6s.) 


DukEs are generally hardly used in fiction; they are 
either as unapproachable as the haughty Duke of Somer- 
set, or ready to sell their strawberry leaves to the highest 
bidder. In this comedy of errors the dissipated Duke of 
Devizes desires to catch the Vanstone millions, yet has 
not wit enough to discover the identity of pert, pretty 
Joyce, the maid of the inn. He blunders into countless 
difficulties, serious and farcical, according to the ancient 
rules of the game; and the usual soliloquy and appeal 
to his mother’s portrait are fortunately overheard by the 
right person, and the curtain is rung down upon a happy 
ending. The lightly-constructed story runs gaily along, 
avoiding or ignoring obstacles in the way ; and the reader 
who desires to be amused and is willing to accept every- 
thing as it comes will find “ The Duke’s Dilemma ”’ a very 
entertaining little comedy. 


The Outer Darkness. By R. H. Wricut. (Greening, 6s.) 


WHATEVER little palliation newly invented details may 
bring to it, the device of manuscripts found in boxes or 
corners or crevices of trees is played out. At such an 
introduction the imp of incredulity leaps into instant 
being; and he grows to a monstrous size as the story 
proceeds. For here is imagination in wild disorder, allied 
with small power of expression. Teeth gnash, as of course 
they are bound to do in the circumstances ; but the book 
misses the creep which is its object and would beits excuse, 
and prolongs itself interminably through pages of tedious 
horror. 


The Love of Philip Hampden. By Joun Strance Winter. 
(White, 6s.) 


THE love of Philip Hampden for the mysterious Lady 
Armitage was but a slight episode in his career, but he 
had the makings of a tolerable husband to a wife who did 
not ask too much. The middle-aged Philip breaks away 
from his cloth warehouse and the influence of an early 
Victorian aunt to see life and have his fling; his adven- 
tures are exciting, varied, and ingenious, compounded 
from an old prescription adapted to modern require- 
ments. He is successful in detecting the schemes of 
villains of the deepest dye, and in keeping himself and his 
friend out of the clutches of a secret society given to 
torturing its victims in ways that suggest that even that 
terrible “‘something in the nature of boiling oil’? would 
not be thought excessive. It is not the kind of story in 
which the author of ‘ Bootle’s Baby” is seen to advan- 
tage, but there is plenty of “‘ gc” in it, it is brisk and 
lively, and two scenes at least will be read with breathless 
haste to obtain the assurance that the principal characters 
have not met with violent deaths, regardless of the claims 
of the last page. 


Izelle of the Dunes. By G, Guise Mitrorv, (Long, 6s.) 


TuIs is in part an idyllic love-story, all simplicity and 
innocence, set in fresh picturesque surroundings in a 
little island in the North Sea; and for the rest it is a 
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highly coloured sensational tale of revenge. The author 
is inventive, the plot has good points, but the details 
have not been sufficiently thought out, and the principal 
situations are too absurd for acceptance. In the inten- 
tionally thrilling scenes there is no difficulty whatever in 
making the reader shudder ; Strangsways, who tells the 
story, is daring, and does not hesitate to express himself 
strongly to that end, The fair Izelle’s father is blind, 
drunken, unclean: ‘‘ his appearance was so revolting that 
I felt a nausea rising in my throat,’ and as Strangsways’s 
realistic description proceeds the reader suffers with him. 
Yet there are exciting scenes too, so well told that they 
lure the reader on, and some charming descriptions of the 
Frieslanders and their quaint friendly ways. 








DRAMA 


LAVEDAN’S “ LE MARQUIS DE PRIOLA” AT 
THE NEW ROYALTY 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE has shown, in a famous sonnet, 
Don Juan being ferried across the Styx by Charon, while 
the shades of all the women he has loved hover on the 
bank and lament or curse his cruelty : 


Mais le calme héros courbé sur sa rapiére 
Regardait le sillage et ne daignait rien voir, 


In the pitiless strength of the man there is a kind of 
dreadful majesty: his absolute disdain makes him 
horrible, but it makes him also sublime, for he dares 
magnificently to be his infamous self. Such a man 
M. Lavedan has attempted to draw in his Marquis de 
Priola. But he has failed to achieve success. He treats 
his Marquis sentimentally and even tries to draw a moral 
from him, with the result that in the various scenes 
where he triumphs over various women the stupidity of 
the women is more remarkable than the triumph of the 
man. The Marquis really is much nearer to the Bel Ami 
type of sensual adventurer, a Bel Ami whose vulgarity 
is made more apparent by a certain facile distinction in 
perverted thought. He is more often ridiculous than 
great. Even in the last act, when he is finally subdued 
by the paralysis which has been creeping upon him, no 
other feeling than one of detestation, mingled with con- 
tempt, is aroused, as for a shameful creature caught by a 
shameful death. So M. le Bargy was justified in cutting 
out the serious passages of the play, and he cut freely. 
In his hands the play became a diabolical farce, full of 
brilliant wit and what used to be called fin de siécle idea— 
yesterday’s name for the smart sophistries of yesterday. 
M. le Bargy played the Marquis de Priola with amazing 
cleverness. He did not attempt to show him as the 
sublime Don Juan, the superman of infamy, He gave 
him no shred of dignity, but was content to portray him 
as he really is—as an educated, rather well-bred Bel Ami, 
a man who could lose his temper, a man who so far from 
controlling his passions to his own end is the slave of the 
most paltry vices. By his cleverness he made this strange 
incredible creature almost live. Nothing could have been 
more finished than the way in which he showed the gradual 
oncoming of disease and brought out the fascination of 
the fellow. The part has opportunities for an actor of an 
exceptional kind, and not one was missed. That is doubt- 
Jess one reason why the play was given. Mlle. Gabrielle 
Dorziat played Madame de Vailleroy, a small and 
extremely difficult part, with grace and her own distinc- 
tion. In the great scene in the second act, where she 
comes to see the Marquis and his famous aimanacks, her 
playing was incomparably subtle. M. Lebrey was an 


amusing Brabangon, the jackal to the lion (that king of 
beasts), and all the other parts were rendered with that 
degree of excellence which makes it always a pleasure to 
welcome the arrival of the French Season, 





Next week M. Coquelin Ainé, with the entire company 
of the Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, will appear in plays 


by Moliére, Labiche and Rostand, 
H. DE S. 








FINE ART 
MODERN PORTRAITS 


Or the many new art societies which have sprung into 
existence during the last decade, few could hope better to 
justify their existence than the Modern Society of Portrait 
Painters, now holding its first exhibition at the Institute 
galleries in Piccadilly. 

Of the thirty members who at present constitute this 
society, three (Messrs. Alexander Jamieson, George W. 
Lambert and Joseph Oppenheimer) are already reckoned 
among the younger associates of the International Society; 
two (Messrs. Francis Dodd and Gerard Chowne) belong to 
the New English Art Club; one (Mr. J. D. Fergusson) is a 
prominent member of the Royal Society of British Artists ; 
and another (Mr. Sholto Johnstone Douglas) is a well- 
known Academy exhibitor; but with these exceptions 
the society is composed of painters who are attached to 
no other body, and whose work has seldom, if ever, been 
seen before in London. A novelty in the names of the 
exhibitors, however, does not necessarily entail any 
novelty in the exhibits, and it must be confessed that 
several of the Modern Portrait Painters are little more 
than imitators of their seniors ; some emulating the sugary 
and stylish confections of Mr. Ellis Jeffreys, others, more 
laudably,if less successfully, following at a distance the lead 
of thelate C.W.Furse. Suchcontributions donot materially 
affect the exhibition save that they tend to lower the 
standard otherwise maintained; for, viewed as a whole, 
the collection is of an unusually high order considering 
the youth of the exhibitors, shows a refreshing individu- 
ality of outlook, and contains much of promise, even a 
little of definite achievement. 

If to our ‘‘arrived”’ painters, men old in experience,\ 
exhibition is still a temptation, how much more so must 
it be to their juniors ? Competition is keen, patrons are 
few, and to the painter comes the tempter saying: “ You 
must make your work different from the exhibits of the 


other man if you want it to attract attention.” But how 


to make it different ? Some strive to give novelty to the 
treatment, the technique; others to the arrangement, the 
presentation of the subject. Mr. Fergusson, a young 
Scotsman of undoubted originality and considerable 
powers, clamours for attention by his treatment. His 
Man in a Tall Hat (16) cleverly depicts a London type 
with a rare economy of brushwork and a subtle apprecia- 
tion of colour. But, apparently, a desire to prove how 
much can be expressed by a minimum of touches has led 
to his undoing in his other exhibits, which are only carried 
far enough to show the painter’s dexterous mannerisms, 
and not so far that the mannerisms are lost sight of in the 
vitality of the thing painted. Mr. William J. Clackens, 
an American painter, bids differently for fame by present- 
ing as a portrait a picture of a man and a lady (10) 
seated amid the glitter of a New York restaurant, 
The picture is cleverly handled, as is the same painter’s 
rendering of a pink-skirted little dancer (12), but how 
many patrons would choose to be portrayed amid such 
surroundings? Mr. David Neave, again, paints a number 
of interiors in each of which a lady is seated. They are 
not unpleasant as pictures, but as portraits are the sitters 
given sufficient importance ? And Mr. G. W. Lambert, 
who sends a striking and dramatic portrait of F. Der- 
went Wood (56), labels as Portrait Group (54) a very 
charming figure-composition of two ladies going down to 
the sea, one carrying a child about to paddle, while by 
her side trots a naked youngster eager for his swim. It is 
a delightful little work, charming in colour and composi- 
tion, and the contrast of the nude and clothed figures is as 
successful and natural here as it is unnatural and forced 
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in the same artist’s The Sonnet at the New Gallety. But 
is such a picture a portrait group ? 

No doubt some latitude must be given in an exhibition 
of portraits, but we doubt whether patrons are more 
likely to be attracted by these novelties of arrangement 
than they are by eccentricities of brushwork. Nor does 
the adoption of either method lead to the best resuits. 

No portrait at the Institute bears more deeply the 
impress of the artist’s individuality than Mr. Gerald F. 
Kelly’s Alex en fourrures (103), refreshingly free from 
any deliberate attempt at ostentatious originality. Warm 
sunlight falls sideways on the pensive face of this charm- 
ing blonde, and forms with the furs which enwrap her 
figure—a ravishing harmony in brown and gold. We feel 
that the painter loves Titian and reveres Rembrandt, but 
he has imitated neither, and a loving study of the Old 
Masters has, according to Sir Joshua’s prophecy, led him 
unconsciously to develop a true originality. Here is no 
parade of skill, the art by higher art is with subtlety 
concealed, but for those who search them out high 
technical qualities are present, in the skilful manipulation 
of light and shade, the rich tonality, the distinctive 
quality of texture. 

Two other portraits deserve praise for their unostenta- 
tious virtues and solid merits. Mr. Francis Dodd has 
been exhibiting for some years now at the New English 
Art Club, but he has never attained a higher level of 
accomplishment than in his Signora Lotto (73), a work 
remarkable alike for its searching characterisation, its 
firm rendering of form and the restrained power of the 
painting. Another New English clubman, Mr. Gerald 
Chowne, is chiefly known by his admirable flower- 
paintings, but in his portrait of the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool (70), in his robes, he has succeeded in investing a 
very difficult subject with a Titianesque dignity and 
simplicity. Few presentation portraits in the provinces 
—or in London for that matter—have equal artistic quali- 
ties, and a bad blunder was committed by those who, 
having the sense to give Mr. Chowne the commission, 
were foolish enough to reject the admirable painting he 
produced. 

A last word of praise is due to the Hanging Committee 
for its good sense and excellent taste in keeping each 
member's exhibits together and in allowing only a single 
row of pictures on the walls. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


No more useful series of reprints are at present on the 
market than Messrs. Routledge’s ‘‘ Muses’ Library ’’ and their 
“*New Universal Library.’’ The poems and poets included 
in them are in many cases unobtainable elsewhere, or obtain- 
able only at a price far beyond the limits of the ordinary 
book-lover’s pocket, and in reprinting the poems of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes in the “ Muses’ Library” they are doing good 
work. Dr. Ramsay Colles, who is editing the edition—which 
is complete save for a few unimportant tragments the copy- 
right of which has not yet expired—contributes an intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Frowde is adding several new volumes to the World’s 
Classics. They include Scott’s Lives of the Novelists, with 
introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson ; Thackeray’s Pendennis, 
with introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse; Sheridan’s Plays, 
with introduction by Mr. Joseph Knight; Oliver Wendell 
tiolmes’s The Poet and the Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
with introductions by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll (we wonder 
why); and another volume of Burke’s complete works. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s first eleven half-crown novels 
will be: ‘‘ The Spanish Necklace,” by B. M. Croker; “ Israel 
Rank,”’ by Roy Horniman ; *‘ The Ghost,” by Arnold Bennett ; 
** A Free Solitude,’’ by Alice Perrin ; ** The Obliging Husband,” 
by Frank Barrett; ‘‘ The Last of the Mammoths,” by Ray- 
mond Turenne; “‘ Her Honour,” by Robert Machray ; ** Mon- 
sieur de Paris,” by Mary C. Rowsell ; *‘ His Wife’s Revenge,” 
by George R. Sims; ‘Love will Venture In,” by Amelia E, 
a "; and “The Dream of Simon Usher,” by Algernon 

ssing. 

Mr. Manmath C. Mallik, the author of a work on Indian 





philosophy entitled “The Problem of Existence in the Light 
of Aryan Wisdom,” has written a new book entitled “Im- 

ions of a Wanderer,” which Mr. Unwin will publish on 
me meree 28. 

Following Messrs. Longman’s example, Messrs. Routledge 
have decided to offer on and after Monday, January 28, all 
their books, including the forthcoming “ Universal Ruskin” 
(15 vols.), ‘‘on subscription,” ‘‘ subject to the following condi- 
tion, viz.: That one-third of the number of copies of a book 
bought on subscription shall be subject to return, if in 
good saleable condition and carriage paid, within six months 
of the last day of the month in which subscription was 
effected.” : : 

A book which should appeal to readers and writers is 
“‘ Cassell’s Book of Quotations,” announced for early publica- 
tion. The preparation of the work has, we learn, occupied its 
author, Mr. W. Gurney Benham, nearly twenty years. It is 
‘‘absolutely up-to-date,” and includes quotations from such 
modern writers as Mr. John Morley, Mr. George Meredith, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
and Mr. W. S. Gilbert. ae 9 eomparison of Mr. Benham’s 
work with existing books of quotations,” the publishers 
modestly claim, ‘‘ will serve to emphasise its superiority.” We 
hope that their claim will be justified. ; ; 

Early in February Messrs. Smith, Elder will publish “ The 
State of the Navy in 1907,” by ‘Civis.’”’ The object with 
which these letters were written and published in the Spectator, 
where they attracted much attention, and with which they 
are now republished with two additional letters, is to show the 
need of a close and impartial enquiry into the present state of 
the Navy. The additions deal with the distribution of a fleet 
in commission at sea, the abolition and reduction of the naval 
dockyards and bases abroad, and the numerous changes that 
have been made in the arrangements of the fleet in reserve. 
The choice of the Dreadnought as the flagship of the new Home 
Fleet is fully discussed. Mr. St. Loe Strachey gives an intro- 
duction and emphasises the arguments used by *‘ Civis” in his 
plea for enquiry. f ‘ : 

‘ Essays on Glass, China and Silver’’ is the title of a new 
book for connoisseurs which Mr. Werner Laurie will issue. 
The author, Mr. F. Coenen, is the curator of the Willet 
Holthuysen Museum in Amsterdam, and in his book he deals 
with the many valuable treasures under his charge. The work 
will be illustrated with thirty-two reproductions of vases and 
silver work, ; ’ : 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will publish early in Feb- 
ruary a new novel entitled “Running Water,” by Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason. It is, we are informed, ‘“ a novel of adventure 
and intrigue as well as of character development.”" Its action 
begins in the Alps, shifts to England, and then back to the 


Alps. ; 

Mir. John Long will shortly publish ‘The Second Evil,” by 
Sadi Grant. ‘Two young ladies are left almost unprovided | 
for by the sudden death ot their benefactor, but soon, by the 
help of Plain William, a rough and ready millionaire, who is in 
love with the younger g* they take a trip to Japan.” It 
soands strikingly original. 

Mr. Werner Laurie is about to publish a novel on what he 
quaintly styles ‘‘an untouched theme,” by Mr. Arthur 
Stringer, a young Canadian. The chief character makes his 
living by intercepting Stock Exchange and other 2 
and using the information so gained for his own benefit. The 
title of the book will be “‘ The Wire Tappers.” It is, the pub- 
lisher informs us, ‘‘ a combination of love and electricity ” ! 








CORRESPONDENCE 


A POINT OF GRAMMAR 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I think -you’re wrong in saying ‘‘there can be no 
lural of one.” (ACADEMY, January 19, p. 77, col. 2, line 11,) 
Surely you can say “three ones im sequence (111) make one 
hundred and eleven,” and ‘‘ four ones added together make 
.” One can have a plural just as unit can. 
: _ . ' F. J, FURNIVALL. 


January 19. 


To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


Str,—In logic, there may be no plural of one; but grammar 
(I am glad to say) is not boufd down by logic. The ae 
ones is not metely “‘ colloquial,” but standard English. irgil 
has una asa neuter plural; A®neid, ii. 642. French has /es 
unes as well as /es autres, 


The Anglo-Saxon 4m, our “one,” 
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is often used in the Rural The number ii is written with two 
ones. Shakespeare has litile ones, preity ones, married ones, 
and the like. Chaucer says that Palamon i: Arcite were 
both “in oom armes,” answering to the Old French phrase 
en unes aymes. Bunyan introduces us to the Shining Ones at 
the end of his “ Pilgrim’s Prog-ess.”’ 

Any one who will consult the N.E.D. (Neglected English 
Dictionary) will find the facts there, under section vi. 

It would be a sad loss to miss the ones, which formis so fine 
a climax to the famous letter of the polite undergraduate, 
which ran, as nearly as I can remember, as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Jones 
presents his compliments to Mr. Smith, and I beg leave to a 
that he finds he has a cap which is not mine. If Mr. Smit 
finds that you have a cap which is not his, fio doubt those are 
the ones.” : 

Beginners in English grammar may try to parse the sen- 
tence in the Prayer-book version of the Psalms: “ manya 
one there be.” 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


CHAUCER AGAIN 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sik,—In the AcapEmy for Décember 29, Professor Skeat 
exhibits the most delightful methods of proving his case. 
Where readings differ he selects the readitig that favours his 
case and anathematises the other reading. here both read- 
ings are agate him he boldly emends the text—sometimes, I 
admit, not without a show of plausibility—and anathematises 
-—this is the import of his exclamation points—anybody who 
refuses to admit that his emendations are anything better 
than emendations. It is impossible to quarrel. As Abraham 

_ Lincoln once remarked, “ If people like that sort of thing that 
is the sort of thing they like.” I have pointed out that, 
sometimes according to both of the earliest copies, sometimes 
according to only one, there are both Northernisms and 
imperfect rimes, in both the A- and the B-fragments of the 
*‘Romaunt of the Rose.” Professor Skeat retorts that the 
Northernisms are coiruptions, thereby clearly begging the 
question. He further insinuates that the imperfect rimes are 
not Northernisms, quite as if I had said that they were. He 
even goes so far as to urge that one of the Northernisms of 
the “Romaunt” occurs also in the “ Knight’s Tale,” as if 
that proved that Chaucer could not have written the 
“Romaunt.” And yet he says that my arguments are 
“flimsy.” I have already admitted that they are inconclu- 
sive. They involve assumptions which are not, and perhaps 
cannot be, perfectly established. But what adjective does 
Professor Skheat apply to his own arguments ? 

I regret that the great editor of Chaucer, to whom all 
cultivated men in the English-speaking world owe so much, 
should have given the discussion a turn that promises nothing 
better than the threshing of old straw. My letter contained 
two suggestions that I believe to be new to the public: first 
that Chaucer studied the “ Ywayne and Gawin”’ in his youth, 
and shows the effects of this study, for example, in the 
“ Knight’s Tale”; secondly that he owed partly to this study 
a certain fondness for the Northern dialect, and exhibited 
this fondness in the more or less Northernised B-fragment of 
the ‘*Romaunt.” His use of Northernisms in the ‘ Reeve’s 
Tale” may be due exclusively to other causes, being a device 
old among cotnic writers, Aristophanes, for example, uses 
Laconian in the “ Lysistrata,” and Megarian and Boeotian in 
“The Acharnians’’ for the same purpose; namely, that of 
Making people talk in character. Yet it is wholly possible 
that even the Northernisms of the “ Reeve’s Tale”’ would not 
have occurred had not Chaucer at an early age become 
familiar with the Northern dialect, whether through his resi- 
dence at Hatfield or through the study of “‘ Ywayne and 
Gawin,” or through both. 

There is no difficulty in showing that great poets have 
sometimes used more than one dialect. Theocritus, Burns 
and Tennyson are examples of the practice. One might even 
dare to suggest that Chaucer wrote the B-fragment, without 
attempting to explain the Northernisms atall. I have, how- 
ever, endeavcured to suggest a reason for his using those 
forms, if indeed he actually did write the B-fragment. I am 
open to conviction in the matter, but it must be for reasons 
wholly different from any that have yet been aired. The 
imperfect rimes, I will add, seem to offer no serious difficulty 
to my theory. No.hing is more likely than that Chaucer 
indulged in this licence more freely in luis youth than in his 

age. 
HENRY BARRETT HINCELEY, 

{anuary 10. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS 
To the Editor of Taz AcapEMY 

S1r,—The fecent publication of two verse trinslations of 
the “ Aneid” suggest once more the question--What purpose 
are such translations intended to serve? Are they intended 
to heighten the critic’s appreciation of the Latin poet, or to 
introduce him to readers who do not know Latin? Or are 
they a purely academic tour-de-force, like the prize poems of 
which Macaulay wrote with pungent irony that prize sheep 
are Only fit to make tallow candles, and prize poems are only 
fit to light them? It will, I suppose, admitted that no 
try which deserves the name can be adequately repre- 
sented in the poetical garb of another language, that it is a 
flower sui generis, which can only bloom on its native soil. 
To reduce the question to its narrowest limits, no English 
metre can possibly reproduce the Homeric or Virgilian hexa- 
meter, the terza rima of Dante, or even the rhymed couplets 
of the ‘‘ Misanthrope”’; and all the English poets sitting in 
conclave, with Shakespeare and Milton at their head, could 

not give a worthy verse rendering of such single lines as 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 


and 
Sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


Milton translated into verse one of the simplest odes of 
Horace, and Sore see turned into poetry Plutarch’s prose 
—av different kind of task. The converse is equally true ; 
and if Homer and Virgil still write verses in the Elysian 
fields they may well be challenged to turn Milton’s “‘Lycidas,”’ 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy.” or Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to a nightingale” into Greek 
or Latin verse which shall recall the special beauties of the 
originals. Yet we still persist in weaving ropes of sand by 
essaying the impossible and translating the untranslateable. 
If we wish to reproduce the ‘‘matter”’ of a poem, prose will 
do it as well as verse ; and if we wish to reproduce the ‘‘ form - 
the attempt must be hopeless, 


A StupENT oF LITERATURE. 


FAVOURITE LINES 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


S1r,—Your mention in the Acapemy of the 12th inst. page 31, 
of an essay on melody in poetry and Johnson’s favourite verse 
in Vergil’s first Eclogue: 

Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas, 
reminds me of the following extract from Boswell: 


Mr. Warton writes: “As we were leaving the college he 
[Johnson] said. ‘ Here I translated Pope’s “Messiah.” Which 
do you think is the best line in it? My own favourite is 


Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica nubes.’ 
I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter.”’ 
W. G. R. Herp. 


‘“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I inferred from Mr. George Stronach's letter, that he 
was of opinion that in the original edition of the Play, which 
is to be found in the First Folio, it was split up into the 
extraordinary number of scenes tabulated byhim. But what 
is the fact? It is quite true that at the commencement of the 
Play we find the heading “‘ Actus Primus, Scena Prima,” ; but 
thereafter there is no definite indication of Act or Scene. 
Such indication as there may be by the spacing of certain 
“ entrances,” and by “exits” and “‘exeunts,” will be found, 
I think, ona slight examination to be of no reliable character. 
It is not quite fair to foist upon Shakespeare the divisions into 
Acts and Scenes adopted in the Globe edition. But 1 have 
been more than once surprised to find that critics of some re- 
putation hold, in perfect good faith, that the Globe edition 
reproduces minuteiy the First Folio, save only that the spell- 
ing is modernised. The sooner any such delusion is dispelled 
the better will it be for the cause of true criticism. 

I am inclined to think that the stage directions in the First 
Folio and the Quartos deserve more study than they have 
hitherto received. Here is a quaint one from this very Play 
(after II. ii. 173): “ Flourish. Exit omnes. Manet Enobarbus, 
Agrippa, Mecenas.” 
ALFRED E, THISELTON, 








january 21. 
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QUESTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Stxz,—Apropos of the curious examination questions for 
children referred to in the AcaDpBmy, it is (mis)understood 
that the following supplementary questions were by some 
mistake omitted by the examiners at the last moment: 

(1) How is it that English hairdressers’ assistants never eat 
reindeer ? 

(2) How is it that Shepherd’s Bush is not in the Isle of 
Man? 

(3) How is it that the Mayor of Holborn is not a descendant 
of the Incas ? 

(4) How is that Sutherlandshire dentists do not keep por- 

oises ? 
. (5) How is that the New York liners from Southampton do 
not call at Clacton ? 

(6) How is it that the office of the Local Government Board 
is not situated at Gibraltar ? m 


MR. HARDY AND TENNYSON 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In publishing my letter on Mr. Hardy and Tennyson in 
the AcapeEmy of last week a printer’s error occurs, which as it 
affects my whole contention, kindly allow me to correct, Inthe 
phrase “ He (Tennyson) indicates pessimism in these very cow- 
parisons” I think I used “‘ this” where you print pessimism, that 
is, of course, the reverse, 7.¢., optimism, as the letter infers. 


BARNARD GEORGE HOARE. 


[Our oe “Cpe letter was printed, word for word, as it 
reached us.—Ep.] 


CHATEAUBRIAND IN SUFFOLK 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I am engaged ona work on Chateaubriand’s exile in 
England, 1793-1800. In his Memoirs this writer says that in 
1794 he went down to Beccles to translate, for a society of 
Suffolk antiquaries, certain old French manuscripts from the 
Collection de Camden. 1am anxious to know whether such a 
thing was possible; whether Camden left any collection of 
manuscripts at all; and whether, that being the case, these 
manuscripts were not housed in London, never to be lent out 
to local societies. Chateaubriand is not to be trusted. As far 
as Ihave been able to ascertain none of his statements con- 
cerning his stay in Suffolk are correct; if I could prove that 
Camden manuscripts were out of the question, as I believe they 
were, the proof would be complete that all the rest of the story 
is fictitious. 

E. Dick. 


January 21. 


A RECORD OF SPANISH PAINTING 
To the Editoy of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I trust that you will allow me to reply on behalf of 
my wife (C. Gasquoine Hartley) to your correspondent’s re- 
ferences to “inaccuracies” in her “ Record of Spanish 
Painting.” It is unfortunate that a gentleman of Mr. Dodg- 
son’s ability should waste his time in searching the pages of 
a big book, in order to discover three or four printer’s errors 
and one or two trivial slips of the authors pen. Mrs. 
Gallichan’s information concerning the pictures at Teruel was 
obtained from Mr. Dodgson’s own word of mouth. In a 
footnote, on page 19 of “‘ A Record of Spanish Painting,” she 
writes: ‘I have not personally seen these pictures. I received 
my information about them from Mr. Dodgson, of Oxford, upon 
whose judgment I have every reason to rely. Mr. Dodgson 
knows Spain well. He isa translator of the Basque Testament, 
and is a great authority upon all Spanish antiquarian sub- 
jects.”” Surely Mr. Dodgson should be satisfied with such full 
acknowledgment of his assistance in this matter. Yet 
apparently for the three years since the book was published 
he has endured a bitter sense of injury because Teruel is given 
as “San Teruel”! Mr. Dodgson is also dejected by the hallu- 
cination that my wife has announced him as “the author” of 
the Basque Testament. A reference to the passage which I 
have just quoted will, I hope, relieve Mrs. Gallichan from any 
further allusion to ‘inaccuracies,’ for Mr. Dodgson will 
therein find himself described as the “translator” of the 
Testament, Both my wife and I certainly were under the im- 





pression that Mr. Dod translated the volume. May I say 
in conclusion, that Gallichan spent several months in 
Spain, studying the pictures in many public and private col- 
lections, and that her book represents two years diligent labour. 
The praise accorded to the work by competent reviewers, and 
the judgment expressed in letters to my wife from those who 
have made S h painting their study should serve as suffi- 
cient proof that the “* Record” is as free from “inaccuracies” 
as it is possible for a volume of such length to be. 


WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
January 21. 





THEATRE AUDIENCES 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—That audiences are more critical than in days of yore 
there can be no manner of doubt. Time was when the y- 
goer had so much for his money that little time was left for 
criticism of play or players during the performance, and at 
curtain fall the playgoer was too tired to discuss anything but 
supper. In these days, an audience, or at all events the pit 
and gallery portion thereof, will wait in the street for a couple 
of hours belane the doors open, passing the time in criticising 
plays they have seen, and the play that they have come to 
see. Should the latter be something entirely new and original, 
they know all about it, and they are intimately acquainted 
with the author (provided he be a popular and successful one). 
When their period of purgatory is passed, and the doors are 
opened, they hustle and jostle into the theatre, and with hot 
heads and cold feet continue to air their views until the curtain 
rises, and oftentimes after it has risen. Seated within earshot 
of these worthies, one’s interest in the play droops and dwin- 
dies, the laughter rings hollow, and the applause lacks fire. 

Come we then to the lethargic and unsympathetic audience. 
At a recent performance of a popular musical play, it was 
noticeable that as favourite after favourite made his or her 
entrance on the stage, not a hand was raised nor a stick or 
umbrella thumped by way of welcome. Strange, is it not, 
that some audiences would rather laugh af a player than with 
him ? In other words, they enjoy some unfortunate mishap on 
the stage more than the finest exposition of the actor’s art. 
An instance of this occurred at a provincial theatre during the 
performance of a romantic drama in which the principal 
character was impersonated by the stage manager. An 
impressive speech, and a still more impressive death scene, 
were received in chilling silence, and the curtain would have 
fallen “without a hand.” But the curtain didn’t fall—it 
stuck! And when that dead hero arose, walked to the wings, 
mounted a ladder, set things right, returned to the centre of 
the stage, and solemnly died again, the rafters rang with 
applause, and the air teemed with sympathetic shouts of 
“ Encore!” 

Take the case of a performance by amateurs. Theamateur 
audience is coldly critical, or at the best, politely apprecia- 
tive, until some contretemps occurs. Then it wakes up, and 
remains on the gui vive for some further disaster to befall, 
and the more dire that disaster, the louder will be the 
laughter. 

Nothing can be more stimulating to the actor than an alert 
and appreciative audience, but nothing can be-more fatal to 
play and players than ill-timed applause and comments on the 
part of “‘ Kind friends in front.” An audience would very 
properly resent any remark addressed to it from the stage 
during the performance of a play. Surely it is equally 
reprehensible on the part of any member of an audience to 
hurl epithets at actor, author, or manager. The stage and 
the auditorium are things apart, and the dividing line should 
not be crossed. 

In these days of theatrical clubs and debating societies, 
every member is a self-constituted critic, and authors great 
and small fall under the lash of his sarcasm. But do the 
authors wince? Out upon them—no! They opine that to 
abuse is to advertise, and in the case of musical comedy, the 
louder the abuse the longer the run. 

It is interesting to watch the demeanour of an audience 
during the performance of one of the last-named variety 
shows. In the first Act there is usually something in the 
nature of a story or plot that arrests and holds the atten- 
tion, and gives promise of better things to come. In Act 2 
the plot wilts away, and with it the attention of the audience. 
They begin to exhibit signs of impatience, and as “turn” 
succeeds ‘‘ turn”* these signs become more marked. It takes 
a phenomenally good song or dance to arouse their enthusiasm, 
and ere the end is reached the want of sustained interest in 
the story is painfully apparent. A remark frequently over- 
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heard on quitting the theatre is: ‘“‘ And we waited outside two 
solid hours for that.” Ona wet night, the remark is couched 
in more forcible language. ‘ 

To sum up, audiences of to-day are patient, long-suffering, 
and merciful. Patient before the curtain goes up, long suffer- 
ing while it is up, and merciful when it falls. Merciful enough 
to warn their friends against going through the ordeal that 
they have just managed to survive. “sé 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Indices. By HENRY Barclay SWETE. 
(Macmillan, 15s.)—-It is a commonplace of the schools that 
prophecy was not, as ordinary English thought for many years 
supposed, prediction so much as preaching. “Ifthe future were 
foretold, it was the prediction of dissatisfaction, the prediction 
of hope, of anticipation, of awakened thoughts, of human 
possibility and Divine nearness’’ rather than a formal an- 
nouncement of coming events. This voice of prophecy 
in the chilling frosts of the Scribes’ domination was aimost 
hushed, for some hundred and fifty years before the Christian 
era. But then it broke out again when the great Forerunner 
and the Lord Himself began to preach, and ever since age 
after age has seen some member of the order rise. 

In the long history of prophecy one episode, it may be said, 
was that of Apocalypse. “Lo the earlier prophets the Day of 
the Lord, the crisis of the world, is a definite point in history: 
fuil of terrible, divine events, yet ‘natural’ ones.... After 
it history is still to flow on, common days come back.” In 
Apocalypse “the Day of the Lord begius to assume what we 
call the ‘supernatural’ . . . tenus to become the Last Day.” 
Finding almost its first beginning in Zephaniah, it reached in 
Daniel its highest altitude under the Jewish Dispensation. 
It culminated in the Canonical Revelation and sank gradually 
away through an apocryphal Apocalypse of Peter until it 
disappeared. The fuil story of its rise and fall would fill one 
of the most interesting and curious chapters in literary and 
religious history, and another, more curious if less interesting, 
might be written on the interpretations that these Apocalypses 
—-especially those of Daniel and St. John—have been made to 
endure. The revolution in the trend of theological thought 
which has taken place in the last fifty years can be gauged by 
the character of the new Commentary on the Revelation which 
the Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge has just issued. 
Thirty years ago the diligent study of the Apocalypse was 
looked on as either dangerous to the safe equipoise of the 
reason or as insufficiently productive to be worth the pains of 
the attempt: now we have an interpretation which makes the 
book interesting, edifying and generally intelligible. 

The rival motives, the antagonistic germinal principles which 
produced on the one side Czsarism, on the other the Church, 
had now developed side by side for at least half a century. 
The imperial idea had at first attracted to itself the enthusiasm 
and devotion of such men as Vergil by the magnetism of its 
good government and police, and of the higher civilisation it 
represented for barbarian subjects. St. Paul had not been 
dead to its commendable side, and had bidden those whom his 
words would influence to “‘honour the Emperor.” But 
towards the close of the first century the deification of 
material comfort, latent almost from the first in this admira- 
tion of civil tranquillity, leapt from the modest dimensions of 
an extravagance permitted to grateful and effusive provinces, 
to the gigantic gy ae of a compulsory faith. ‘* Cesar or 
Christ ?’’ merely focussed into a point of opposition, from 
the first inherent, long unconsciously developing like the tares 
while men slept, and now declared in open battle. And this 
world-wide struggle to the Seer’s eye was but an accident, 
however typical, of the great War—wide a; time and pregnant 
with eternal issues—between Good and Evil, 








It was the fashion twenty years ago to date the book from a 
time shortly after Nero’s death, so that the wounded head of 
the Beast which afterwards was healed was the apocalyptic 
reference to the legend widely current in the East for at least 
twenty years that Nero was in hiding and would again "grid 
to take up the reins of Empire. Dr. Swete agrees that this 
reference must be correct, but he believes that Domitian is 
regarded as the re-embodiment of Nero, the Beast that was not 
and yet is—a rival to the risen Christ. The older school of 
Cambridge theologians seem to have been influenced partly by 
the need, if the writer was the same as the Evangelist, to give 
time for the Hebraic-Greek style of the Apocalypse to mature 
into the elegant Greek of the Gospel. But Professor Swete 
very properly observes that this is quite supererogatory trouble. 
If the writer be the same—and the seven Churches to whom 
letters are addressed in the Apocalypse are in the very district 
where the writer of the Gospel is supposed to have ministered 
—the wide difference in maple find sufficient explanation in 
the circumstance of the Apocalypse being the writer’s work 
unaided by others owing to his confinement in Patmos, while 
the Gospel, a tradition specifically states, was written under 
others’ supervision—quite as ad by another’s pen. Dr. 
Swete therefore pronounces for the view ‘“‘ that the Apocalypse 
at least in its present form, belongs, as Irenaeus believed, to 
the reign of Domitian and to the last years of that reign 
(90-96). This date appears to be consistent with the general 
character or purpose of the book. The Apocalypse as a whole 
presupposes a period when in Asia, at least, the Church was 
compelled to choose between Cesar and Christ. And the 
prophet foresees that this is no local or passing storm, but one 
which willspread over the whole Empire, and run a long course, 
ending only with the fall of paganism and of Rome. The 
Coming of the Lord is no longer connected with the Fall of 
Jerusalem, which is viewed as an event of past history.” 

Those who can read Greek should certainly procure this 
edition if they would have in a compendious form all the infor- 
mation now accessible for an intelligent study of the Book. 
Ministers of religion should purvey its learning to their con- 
grogetions. Yet, it is fair to state, they must be prepared to 

d that even now muchis left undetermined. The illuminating 
and discriminating touch, the instantaneous insight, of a master 
is not always possible. There is learning, labour, research, im- 
partiality,sanity of judgment—but originality and decision at 
times are out of place, and the reader finds what seems almost 
an embarrassment before a mass of material, acontentment to 
record and tabulate others’ opinions, and a calm submission to 
what rash spirits feel to be the pain of suspending judgment and 
confessing ignorance. Thus the curious reader will be dis- 
appointed when he finds that the Number of the Beast is to 
Dr. Swete insoluble. Perhaps, indeed, it may be claimed with 
some reasor that this is necessarily venial, although as the Pro- 
fessor himself points out, the writer seems to imply that the 
meaning is patent enough to intelligence and reflection. Simi- 
larly the mysterious substance yadxoA(Bavos mentioned in Rev. 
i. 15, is left with its etymology uncertain, though the editor 
decides rightly enough that it is a metal. 

It has been said that Dr. Swete is satisfied that the differ- 
ence in style between the Gospel and the Apocalypse makes it 
not impossible to accept the traditional view that both pro- 
ceed from one pen. The reader willexpect that, having thus 
removed what is generally treated as a difficulty, the Professor 
will conclude that the author is St. John, the son of Zebedee. 
He will find, however, that two apparently unconnected wit- 
nesses have been discovered to the fact that Papias, the date 
of whose writing may be accepted as about 100 a.D., testifies 
that this John like his brother James was put to death by the 
Jews. “ While inclining,” Dr. Swete writes, “‘ to the traditional 
view which holds that the author of the Apocalypse was the 
Apostle John, the present writer desires to keep an open mind 
upon the question. Fresh evidence may at any time be pro- 
duced which will turn the scale in favour of the Elder"— 
another John, long known to us from another fragment of 
Papias. If this be correct, it would mean that no single 
Gospel proceeds in its present form from an Apostle, though 
the Fourth would be from a disciple and eyewitness. It is to 
be noticed, however, that if John the brother of James was 
martyred before 70 A.D., and another John lived at Ephesus 
till at least 98 A.D. as Irenzus says, the whole problem needs 
reinvestigation, for the various arguments assime a very 
different relative weight. 

It is to be feared that some will find Dr. Swete’s judgment 
disturbing. They may be re-assured by observing the attitude 
of the early Christian towards the books of the Bible. 
Dionysius the Bishop from 247 to 265 A.D. of the Patriarchal 
See of Alexandria writes : “‘ That John is the writer of this book, 
we must believe, for he says so himself; but who this was, is 
doubtful.” 
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send i3 stamps for sample (any colour 
and full particulars. 





PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 
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BUY AND READ 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


BECAUSE 
It contains all “ F.C.G.’s” Cidhione of the Week 


BECAUSE 
ofits unique page of “ Problems and Prizes.” 





BECAUSE 
of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. 


BECAUSE 
of its variety of General Articlesand Short Stories. 


BECAUSE 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of the 


kind and 
COSTS BUT A PENNY A WEEK. 





Issued by the ‘* Westminster Gazette” 


SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor incaiasiini E.C, 
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Smith, Elder & Co.'s Publications. 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY : 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical oem. By W. A. 
SHENSTONE, F.R.S,, Senior Science Master in Clifton College. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ScHOOLMASTER.—‘‘In every way suitable for those whose knowledge of 
science is not very deep, but who are able to follow with intelligence a 
reasonably clever exposition. To such we cordially recommend the book,” 








NEW VOLUME OF THE “HISTORICAL SERIES FOR 
BIBLE STUDENTS.” 


OUTLINES(OFBIBLICAL HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 200 A.D. 
By FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


*,* These outlines enable the student to get at the Bible itself in a most 
helpful way, to realise vividly the story which it relates, supplements or 
develops, and to appreciate the various stages in the gradual development of 
the Israel which became the world's religious teacher.” [/mmediately. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MARTIN’S “ THE 
iSTONES OF PARIS,” 


In 1 vol. With many Portraits and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN 
HISTORY AND LETTERS. 


By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN, and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN, 
[Immediately. 


*,” A few copies of the two-volume edition are still to be had. Price 18s. 





THE GREAT DAYS syomsrron course 
OF VERSAILLES. Louis xiv, 
By G, F. BRADBY. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d, net. 


STANDARD,—‘' Written with scholarly care and with a fine sense of his- 
torical perspective. . . . There is much in the picture which is of dramatic 


and abiding interest.” 
RICHARD IID: Tattant Cr ftcenr neseancn. 


By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
With a Portrait and Map. 10s. 6d. net. 


Daity TELEGRAPH.—“ Our author is very careful to base all his facts on 
distinct authorities, and, so far as it is possible, on contemporary evidence ; 
he writes so persuasively and so ingeniously that we are tompeed to accept 
his version to the full,” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. “éarxer® 


ARKER, 
Author of ‘Modern Germany,” etc, Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


_ Mr. J. L. Garvin, in the FortnicutLy Review, says: ‘There is nothing 
in any language like it, and when all is said, it remains one of the most 
striking additions recently made to the political library.” 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G, TALLENTYRE, 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ As a piece of pure biography there can be no 
question of his brilliant success, Voltaire lives unmistakably in these pages.”’ 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
Illustrations, 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WaTeRLoo Puacz, S.W. 








Elliot Stock’s New Books 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
In crown 8vo, gilt lettered, price 5s. net. 


MANY-COLOURED ESSAYS. By Cuarte 


J. DUNPHIE. 
NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s. 


MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale of Our Own Times, 


By E. G. STEVENSON. 
“ The book has a simple charm, while the wholesome love interest it contains will commend 
it to readers.”,-—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


HOLMW0OOD PRIDE. Who Had the Best of It? 
By ADA HEATH. 
“ The story is well told, and brings out in bold relief the best and worst points of its various 
characters,”—ScoTSMAN, 
“ The story is interesting throughout, and is written well.”.—FinaNCIAL STANDARD. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price 1s. net. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. Some Old-World 
Stories. By CHARLOTTE HUNTER. 


‘A pretty little volume, containing seven stories dealing with life in a quiet, old-world 
settlement. . . . They are good enough to make the reader wish for more.”—CuuRCH TimEs. 








NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, bound in leatherette, illustrat:d, price 1s. 


A FAREWELL TO ETON, and other Poems 
By K. FENTON, Author of “ Dora”’ and ‘‘ Easter Memories.” 
“ This is a collection of really good poems. Those who have read ‘ Easter Memories’ will 
enjoy this little work by the same author.” —LayMan- 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. By Percy Scuorie.p. 


** We can heartily commend this volume to all true lovers of poetry, for, to say the least, it 
reaches a mark which places it considerably above the average in this class of literature.” 
CurIisTIAN Acs. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF RP US KIN 


Published by any other firm than that of 
GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 


are NOT the Complete Works 
as Revised and Corrected by the AUTHOR. 











POPULAR EDITIONS, with Notes, 


from 1s. per Volume, issued by GEORGE ALLEN, London, 





NOTICE. 


“THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE 
(52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
15s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PRE- 
PAYMENT of i7s. Gd. will secure it being 
sent Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform 1d. postage, though the 
postage payable varies from 1d, minimum 
to 2d. per copy. Orders may be sent through 
any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the 
Publisher, 5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 








* Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE & Co, LimiTED, Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of CouNTRY Lire, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
and GEORGE NEWNES, LimiTED, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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